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Eliminates the Necessity 
of Computing Days 


OU simply turn up dates and read off answers. The 
operation is as simple as reaching for a pencil in 
your vest pocket. The time is given if you wish it, but 
is immaterial. 


The Meilicke. Computes in Actual Days 


A borrower who makes his loan for the three months, 
February, March and April—89 days—should not pay 
the same interest another borrower pays for the three 
months, November, December and January—92 days. 
That plainly would be unjust discrimination. 


One borrower shou!d pay exactly the same amount of 
interest his neighbor pays for a like number of days. The 
old (30 days to the month) method, is unjust. Then 
why not, when old custom is wrong, discard the 
practice of timing notes for even months. 

The Meilicke only will put you right. 


Unbiased Opinion 


Write for letters from users. i 
Know the Meilicke from the Ls a 
users’ viewpoint. Or better still, | 
let us have our representative call. 
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MG.ilicke Calculator Company 


Makers of Time and Money-Saving Efficiency Devices 
F352 North Clark Street Chicago Illinois 
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Tips on how to prevent 
errors in your daily work— 


Pointers that may save 
you money— 


Business facts that every 
man should know— 


are offered you in the new “Four 
Minute” Training Bulletins of 
the Blackstone Institute. Each 
Bulletin (there are 48 in the ser- 
ies) contains 8 practical illustra- 
tions of common business errors. 
To acquaint you with these bul- 
letins, arrangements have been 
made for the distribution of a 
limited number of complimentary 
copies. You may have one upon 
request. 


Important 
Questions 


Whether you are an executive 
or an assistant, your examination 
of this Bulletin will show that 

ou must understand certain 
egal principles to avoid errors, 
and to nae the most of your 
business opportunities. 


For example: Would you as 
endorser of the note at the head 
of this page, be liable for its pay- 
ment should the maker fail to pay? 


Most business men would prob- 
ably say that you would, but you 
WOULDNOT. Do you know why? 


Tips for Business Men 


Now consider the following 
questions: 


Hasaminor a right towithdraw 
his investment in a partnership? 


When is a partner released 
from liability? 


Can a woman be a partner 


with her husband? 


Suppose you settle a thousand 
dollar claim by paying two hun- 
dred dollars and receive a re- 
ceipt for the entire sum: Have 
you disposed of the transaction 
definitely? 


These questions and many 
others like them are of vital im- 
portance to every one concerned 
in any way with business. Regard- 


less of whether you are engaged — 


in buying or selling, manufac- 
turing, mining, or financing, the 
day will come when the loss or 
saving of money will depend 
upon your prompt answers to 
legal questions like these. 


Safety First 


in Business 


Progressive business men are 
preventing legal errors now. The 
old way—the costly way — of 
guessing right or guessing wrong 
has been changed. 


Mistakes cost millions every 


year. Mistakes are the biggest 
source of loss that business 


endorsed 


this note? 


knows. So experts say, “Mis- 
takes must cease.” 


Asa means of helping business mento 
eliminate these mistakes, the Blackstone 
Institute has tabulated more 
common business situations in which 
legal errors most frequently occur. 


This information is put into a 
special series of “Four Minute” Train- 
ing Bulletins and offered to you as an 
integral part of our Legal Service for 
business men, 


‘Vital 
Information-Free 


Let the coupon below bring you the 
details of this new and up-to-date 
Legal Service to which 40,000 progres- 
sive men have already subscribed. Let 
the coupon bring you our 128-page 
book of everyday legal pointers pa 
also contains one complimentary “Four 
Minute” Bulletin giving practical 
information: you can use at once in 
your business. 


If you want to avoid business losses, 
if you want to save money for yourself 
and your firm, mail the coupon at once 
with your name plainly written or 
typed. Remember, there is no obliga- 
tion. WRITE*TODAY. Blackstone 
Institute, Dept.A-839, 4753 Grand Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Send 128-page book of legal qemving 
one “Four Minute” Bollea 
Service—no to me. 


details of your Legal obligation 


Business 


Blackstone Institute 
Dept.A-339  4753.Grand Blvd. Chicago, IL. 
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**Now, wasn’t that real thoughtful of the First National!’’ 


TRADE MARK 


Remembrance Advertising is pleasant ad- 
vertising. 

It does not brow-beat nor scold people 
into doing things. 

It just makes them feel so genial and friendly 
that they go ahead and do them gladly—with- 
out stopping to reason about it at all. 


It simply applies a knowledge of human 
nature to Aas The glowing thread of 
friendliness runs through all life. People who 
buy things must buy them of someone. 
Naturally that one is he whom they like and 
trust more than the others. 


Remembrance Advertising’s message for 
you, and all business men, is that friendliness 


pays. It pays not only in the increased enjoy- 
ment which you take in more pleasant rela- 


tions with your customers, but in the increased 
profits which come from steadier, more cer- 
tain patronage. It pays so surely, so unmis- 
takably, that you cannot afford to ignore or 
neglect it. 


Brown & Bigelow can help you make 
your business more friendly and more profit- 
able. We bring to the task of safeguarding 
and increasing good will a ripe experience of 
twenty-five successful age And the skill 
and ingenuity of a highly developed manu- 
facturing organization. 

Our practical knowledge and facilities are 
at your disposal for the asking. Write for our 
helpful booklet, ‘‘Remembrance Advertis- 
ing.’ It is sent free, without obligation, to 
any business executive. 


Calendars — Fans — Holiday Greetings — Mailing Cards 
» Mission Leather Specialties — Metal and Celluloid Utilities 


Brown & Bigelow — Quality Park —Saint Paul — Minnesota 


Canadian Plant-Sault Ste.Marie, Ontario 
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| Why business men 
are discarding their former 
addressing systems for 


THE ELLIOTT CO. 
mass 


No Expensive Entbossing Machine to 
buy. Addresses are stenciled into ‘*Ad- 
dresserpress’’ Cards with any regular 
Typewriter. 


Company; 


= 143 Albany Stheet 


You can write or print on the fibre 
frames of ‘‘Addresserpress’’ Address 
Cards. And these fibre cards are 4% as 
bulky, 4 as expensive and 44 as heavy 
as old-fashioned metal address plates. 


Forms to be addressed are inserted and 
removed from the Addresserpress face 
up, in full sight. Other Addressing 
achines print ‘‘blind’’—‘‘face down’? 
—*‘from below.”’ 


Several forms can be inserted at once in 
the Addresserpressandtop form removed | 
after each impression; which makes the | 
Addresserpress much faster than other | 
Addressing Machines. | 


Send for our Booklet «‘Addresserpressing”” | 
THE ELLIOTT COMPANY | 
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you didn’t have to 


go after new business—or cut routine 
costs. 


Today it’s different. Reduced wages and 


- unemployment have reduced savings ac- 
counts. Accounts are fewer and smaller. 


But people still have money to save—you 
can get them to save it in your bank, if 
you tell them why they should. Use the 
Addressograph to point out the features 
of your bank—mail “personal” letters, 
folders, booklets, circulars, etc. Bring in 
new customers for every department of 
your bank. 

The same Addressograph cuts costs of writing 
names on statements, ledger pages, interest notices, 
envelopes, cards, etc. “Fills in” letters better than 
typists—and ten times faster! Errors impossible. 


No other office device can be used in so many 

ways! 

Free Trial Convinced Other Banks! 
‘Sign no order—send no money—merely try the 
JZ $57.50 RIBBON-PRINT Addressograph at our 


expense. If you don’t buy—return it COLLECT. 
No obligation—just good business! So mail the 


coupon, or phone, wire or write nearest office. 


— 


LETTERHEAD i?! wll Las United States Sales Offices and Service Stations 
To Addressograph Co., 908 Van Buren St., Chicago Angeles Mo. San Antonio, "Terns 
SEND ON APPROVAL HAND-OPERATED ingham, Als. Moines Towa J Seattle, Wash: 
Ribbon-Print Addressograph for 10 days’ free Heaton, Mase faze. Yer 
trial. If we don’t keep it, we will return it at hh” El Pose, Texas. Omaha. Nebr. al, Minn 
your expense. Chicago, Ill. Houston, Texas pittsburgh Pa. Dledo, Ohio 
HAVE SALESMAN DEMONSTRATE the 1 = — Cincinnati, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. Portland, Gre. Washington, D. C. 


Addressograph he carries with him. | 
CT SEND 1921 CATALOG AND PRICES with | 
samples of 1c Blank Plates. 


We Are Interested for: 
© Direct Advertising 
O Filling in Letters 
Collection 
O Payroll. 

Scheduling 


O Dividends 

© Office Records 

Oo and Labels 
ut 
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What Does It Cost to Run a Bank? 


A System That Finds the Answer by Means of Cost Slips 
And Account Numbers which Segregate Income and Expense 


HE first vice-president and the 

cashier were having luncheon. 

“Lance,” started the cashier, “if we 
want to build up the net earnings, the 
kind of business to go after is com- 
mercial. Practically every dollar you 
have in the savings department is 
draining out interest every six months; 
but a commercial account, with no 
interest to pay, there is where you 
make your money.” 

“Yes, that would be true enough, 
but look at the force it takes 


By FRANK LOOMIS BEACH 


Auditor, Hibernia Commercial & Savings 


Bank, Portland, Ore. 


Out of the discussion, however, came 
the conviction that guessing in a bank 
is no more certain than in a manu- 
facturing concern and that facts were 
necessary if the officers were to watch 
properly the ratio between income and 
expense. 

In setting out to develop a system 


that could furnish the information 
needed as a guide to bank policy, it 
was considered desirable to consider 
the income tax and to incorporate into 
the cost system a classification that 
would supply the information de- 
manded by the government forms. 
Among the methods for segregating 
expense, probably the most commonly 
used by banks is the columnar expense 
book. These books vary from modest 
registers with a half-dozen columns, to 
volumes that spread over 


to handle checking accounts. 100 


The salary list can walk right 


out in the same company as |, 


the savings interest and not 


have many apologies to make 
in the matter of size.” 


‘the cashier, “‘I hadn’t noticed 


that we had discontinued 


‘paying wages in the savings 


“But, Lance,’’ came back 
32} 
33) 


department, and when you 
add them to the interest —.” 


“That’s all right, but think 


of the stationery, statement 


forms, checks, covers that are 
used for checking accounts, 


and the only one that gives 


them away is the bank; and 


then there is rent and light 


and all. I don’t know just 


"200 300 500 most of atable top; but multi- 
(Savings) |(Commercial)} (Trust) |(Investment) [Ov 4) 2) plied to the limit, it is still 
scarcely practical to have 
2 enough columns to cover all 
: the details required on tax 

«forma: 

A system needs to be pro- 
vided that permits really de- 
tailed classification. Interest 

eas aaa received from each of the 
pan i Liberty loans must be kept 
sage separate, as well as all debits 

191.88 

to interest on account of pur- 
‘ chases of bonds of the various 
7.15 7.15 

issues. 
Interest on bonds of for- 
panera 26,080.27 eign companies must be sepa- 
rated from domestic earnings. 
7 — The tax free earnings from 
cos Bove the obligations of states, or 


what it amounts to but the 


commercial department must 
be responsible for the biggest 
part of the expense in that 
direction.” 

The conversation was 
broken off that noon with 
nothing determined except 
that no one knew. In the 
whole bank there was not a 
person who could hazard a 
really intelligent guess as to 
whether savings or com- 
mercial business was worth 
the more cultivating; no one 
who knew whether the trust 
department was paying its 
way or was living off the rest 
of the bank. 


The illustration shows a section of the monthly summary sheet. On this 
sheet there are seven columns and the lines are numbered from 1 to 37 to 
correspond with the income accounts. On the lower half of the sheet (not 
shown in the illustration) the lines are numbered from 40 to 99 to cover the 
expenses. Only part of the sheet is here shown. 

At the end of the month the cost slips are sorted by account numbers and 
then added so as to give the net total ofeachaccount. This totalis entered 
on the appropriate column and line of the summary slieet. The total 
of the April slips for Account No. 230 is here shown as $174.15, which 
amount is entered in the 200 (commercial) column on line 30. 

The lines are added across to give the total for the whole bank. In the 
case of line 29 the commercial department shows earnings on this account 
of $12.35, the trust d tment, $43.35, the investment department $113.81, 
or a total for the bank of $169.51. 

In a similar manner the expense accounts are listed on the lower half of 
the sheet. The difference between the total income and the total expense 
is the net profit for the month and must prove with the increase in ‘‘net 
undivided profits.’”” The cost figures are always kept in balance with the 
general books. 

The total of each column gives the direct income for that department. 
To this figure is added the department’s portion of the investment de - 
ment a From the income thus arrived at is deducted the direct 
expenses as shown on the lower half of the summary sheet together with 
the department’s share of the overhead. The difference is the depart- 
mental profit or loss. 

To make a departmental report it is merely necessary to substitute names 
for account numbers and to list the items shown in the column. 

The complete onpemny sheet is somewhat —ae from the standpoint 
of omens a but the posting is simple the proving a matter of no 
great difficulty 


political subdivisions thereof, 
must not be lost sight of 
among the many entries to 
the interest account. 

The return from dividends 
from farm loan bonds, from 
treasury certificates, all must 
be segregated. Indeed, there 
are some thirty headings 
which the ordinary bank 
must keep, if it is to have 
the details essential for insur- 
ing that all exempt, or par- 
tially exempt, earnings are 
taken advantage of in the 


preparation of the income — 


tax return. 
When it comes to expense 


the classification needs to be | 
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General book accounts 0022 
Rent 3,82939- 
Expense 3296105- 
Taxes 1,20000- 
Interest 216626- 
Savings inter. 15,45955- 
sub-total(minus) 55,636258 
Un. pr. a/c 35,201.78 
Income a/cs 65,243.39 
Net un. pr. 448089258 
yesterday 44,06354- 
dnorease 74536%< general 
books 
account nos. 
credits 
417 68- 
410 
415 192- 
414 24- 
412 158- 
231 AS- 
234 
234 20- 
491 
483 120- 
§70 2422- 
572 1000-7 
280 1500- 
Total debits 62068 
401 79012 
418 70 
414 16 
237 220 
234 125 
329 
229 is 
230 546 
234 2.71 
429 141 
234 126 
234 Si 
234 66 
234 A5 
per 
Net increase 745386 cost 
Slips 


The cost slips must account for every item affect- 
ing the bank’s income or sanemse. To insure 
that nothing has been overlooked, the slips are 
ved daily with the general books. 
e “‘net undivided profits’ are figured from the 
statement book. This term is used to denote the 
undivided profits after all earnings and expenses, 
up to date, have been taken into consideration. 
e difference between today’s ‘‘net undivided 
fits’’ and yesterday’s, must equal the difference 
tween the debit and credit cost slips. 
In the illustration, the total of the debits happens 
to be smaller than the total of the credits. The 
debits are therefore subtracted and the credits 
added. The excess of credits must balance with 
the increase in the day’s “‘net undivided profits.’’ 
The account numbers are written in on the tape, 
in case it should be necessary to check back. 
To find the “‘net undivided profits’ the 
account balances as taken from the general ks 
are subtracted and the income accounts added. 
Outside of balancing there is no connection 
between the expense and income accounts in the 
general books, and the classification used in the 
cost system 


even more complete. Not only are 
details necessary for tax returns, but, 
also, for an intelligent comparison of 
expenses from month to month. 

The Hibernia Commercial and Sav- 
ings Bank of Portland, Oregon, divides 
expense and losses under some fifty 
headings, and distributes them among 
departments, a segregation of which 
would be scarcely practical were de- 
pendence placéd on columnar books. 
The situation was met by the use of 
slips instead of books. 

By this means without complicating 
the general books or changing the bank 
routine, it has been possible to appor- 
tion income and expense among the 
departments and to classify minutely. 
The work is done by an assistant, who, 


in about half an hour a day, makes the 
segregations and balances his work. 
There is an incidental benefit in that 
all entries to the general books affect- 
ing earnings or expense must needs be 
carefully scrutinized. 

At the end of the month a report is 
prepared showing the net profit of each 
of the departments, together with a 
detailed statement of all earnings an 
expenses. 

At the Hibernia there are three basic 
departments — savings, commercial and 
trust. It was desired to find the net 
monthly profit or loss of each. Three 
other departments were arbitrarily set 
up merely as an accounting means of 
gathering together investment earnings 
and overhead expenses and distributing 
them as a total among the basic de- 
partments. 

The first of these arbitrary, or inter- 
mediate groups, is the so-called invest- 
ment department. All earnings from 
the use of capital are credited to this 
division. Such earnings include inter- 
est from all sources, rents received, re- 
coveries on former losses, profits on the 
sale of investments, and in general any 
return primarily based on the use of 
capital. 

Against this department are charged 
the salaries of the note and credit de- 
partments, losses, taxes, one-half of the 
officers’ salaries and a proportion of the 
overhead expenses 

The profit of the investment depart- 
ment is the profit realized from the 
investment of funds, taking into con- 
sideration all pertinent expenses. If 
the bank supplied all of its own capital, 
having no depositors, the investment 
department earnings would be the net 
profit of the institution. 

The net investment earnings are dis- 
tributed at the end of the month to the 
three basic departments in ac- 


THE BURROUGHS 


figured, and the net profits of the in- 
vestment department are distributed 
on this ratio. 

There are a number of advantages of 
first gathering the investment earnings 
under a single heading. Loans will 
frequently be transferred from the 
savings department to the commercial, 
or vice versa. It would entail consider- 
able detail work if a record had to be 
kept of the separate interest earned by 
each of the departments. This is par- 
ticularly true where the bank does not 
follow the practice of accruing interest 
daily. 

It is an advantage to know the net 
return actually being earned on the 
investment funds as distinguished from 
the net earnings of the bank. The net 
earnings are affected by the expense of 
securing and handling deposits, items 
that have little to do with the return 
on capital. A bank really has two 
functions—first, securing the funds 
from depositors; and second, the in- 
vesting of these funds. These two 
factors are distinct. 

Owing to the maintaining of a re- 
serve greater than the minimum legal 
requirements, funds in transit, deposits 
maintained for purposes of furnishing 
exchange and similar causes, it is never 
possible for a bank to have all of its 
available funds in a form that is pro- 
ducing income. From the net profit 
of the investment department, it is 
possible to find the actual rate earned 
as distinguished from an arbitrary or 
theoretical rate. 

No account is taken of the bank’s 
capital, as it is considered that the 
capital is largely tied up in non- 
productive assets, such as fixtures, 
buildings and loans not paying interest. 

The second of the intermediate de- 
partments is that of general overhead. 


cordance with the proportion of 
funds furnished by each. Thus, 
if for the month the average 
demand deposits for the commer- 
cial department amounted to 
$5,000,000 and the required 
reserve is 10 per cent, then it is 
considered that there is available 
for investment from this source 


COST system 


ACCOUNT No. 


200 


DATE AMOUNT 


COST SYSTEM CREDIT 


$4,500,000. The commercial time 
deposits are reduced by the required 
reserve, and the balance added to the 
amount available from demand depos- 
its to give the total for the depart- 
ment. 

Against savings deposits the federal 
reserve requires a 3 per cent reserve, 
leaving 97 per cent available for the use 
of the investment department. The 
trust department, likewise, has some 
deposits available for general invest- 
ment, after being reduced by the re- 
quired reserve. 

The funds furnished by each of the 
three basic departments are totaled, 
the percentage furnished by each is 


ACCOUNT NO. DATE AMOUNT 
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These slips are made up daily in the auditing 
department from the regular debit and credit 
slips which come to the general books. Only 
those items are considered that affect undivided 
profits or income and expense accounts. 

Account numbers are taken from the classifica- 
tion, the first digit representing the department 
and the last two the account. Sometimes two 
or three cost slips are needed to cover one general 
book entry. 

The difference between the debit and credit cost 
slips is found each day and balanced with the 
change in the general books. After being checked 


back by a member of the department for possible 
errors in classification, the slips are a in an 
envelope with the proof and filed un 

the month 


1 the end of 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Under this division go all items such as 
rent, janitor service, telephone service, 
heat, light, miscellaneous supplies and 
items affecting the bank as a whole. 

The total of the general overhead is 
distributed among the four depart- 
ments —savings, commercial, trust and 
investment—in accordance with the 
floor space actually occupied, lobby 
and passage ways not being counted. 
Upstairs space was divided by ten, 
being considered only one-tenth as 
valuable as that on the ground floor. 
While all such distributions have to be 
more or less arbitrary, it was considered 
that this floor space basis, in the case 
of the Hibernia, was as reasonable as 
any that could be worked out. Rent, 

. light, heat and janitor service certainly 
follow the amount of space used, while 
miscellaneous supplies, telephone serv- 
ice, athletics, expenditures for welfare 
of employees, and similar items happen 
to follow closely the same proportion. 
. Through the use of this group, over- 
head, it is not necessary to distribute 
separately each item of overhead ex- 
pense among the different departments, 
but the entries are grouped and one 
distribution is made at the end of each 
month. 

The final intermediate department is 
that of general advertising and good 
will. Under this head go all advertis- 
ing expenses which promote the general 
reputation of the bank without par- 
ticularly affecting a single department. 
Advertisements that are solely for a 
single department are charged directly 
to that division. Under general good 
will also go all contributions. 

The total of the general advertising 
and good-will divi- 
sion is distributed 
among the three 
basic departments 
in proportion to the 
average deposits. 

Each bankinstal- 
ling a cost system 
must work out the 
basis of distribution 
with its particular 
situation in view. 

The monthly re- 
port shows a net 
profit or a net loss 
for each of the basic 
departments, sav- 
ings, commercial 
and trust, and the 
three combined 
show the net prog- 
ress of the bank. 
The intermediate 
departments, in- 
vestment, overhead 
and good will, are 
merely used for 
grouping expense 
and income, the 
group totals being 
distributed and in- 
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At the end of the 
month the slips are 
sorted by account 
numbers and a tape 
is run for the 7 
coming under the 
same heading. In 
case there are both 
debits and credits the 
difference is found. 
In the illustration 
we have the total of 
the slips for Account 
No. 415, being inter- 
est from the Fourth 
Liberty loan The 


three debit slips are 
subtracted on the ma- 
chine from the cred- 
its, giving the net 
earnings ffor the 
month from Fourth 
Liberty Loan bonds. 
This balance, $1,- 
177.17, is entered in 
the 400 column on 
line 15 of the sum- 
mary sheet 


cluded in the net 
profit or loss of the 
basic departments. 

A classification of 
income with income 
tax reports in view, 
was prepared, and 
numbers between 1 
to 39 assigned to 
the different income 
accounts. The 
numbers from 40 to 
99 were used for the 
classification of ex- 
penses. 

Each department 
has been given one 
hundred numbers, 
those from 100 to 
199 were assigned 
the savings depart- 
ment, the 200’s to 
the commercial, 
300’s for the trust, 
400’s for invest- 
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for 
April 1921 
Income: 
Interest $25,318.43 
Profits, sale of bonds,invest. 910,00 
Exchange 144,16 
Collection and service charges 485.82 
Miscellaneous 10. 
total income 
1921 aver. 1920 

dvertising 
Supplies 1,153.73 1,298.90 
Rent 1,500.00 1,058.33 
Taxes and insurance 702.20 738.89 
Light, water, 92.87 woe 
alaries 981.34 7,253.06 
nterest 11,013.67 11,011.52 
Losses , 054.1 1,183.25 
Furniture & Fixtures 392.38 
General expense - 563.23 

totals $24,494.30 $24,721.62 


Monthly Report for Officers and Directors 


Summary of Income and Expenses 


Departmental Profit or Loss- April 


ment, 500’s for over nae 
Small debit and Net gain $2,594.97. 
credit slips are used 
in the cost system. Average  _Deposits_ 
After he has com- Aprin,1920 prt 921 
pleted his posting, ass. 


keeper turns over 
to the auditing de- 


partment all debits 
or credits affecting 


theearningsandex- jn detail transcribed 
pense accounts. The the officer in charge of each d 
auditing depart- 


ment makes up cost slips, showing the 
account number, the date and the 
number of dollars. These cost slips are 
balanced each day with the general 
books. After the’cost slips have been 
checked for errors in classification, they 
are filed away till the end of the month. 

In tracing a transaction through the 
bank to see how the system works, we 
will follow a lot of Fourth Liberty Loan 
bond coupons clipped from bonds be- 
longing to the bank. These coupons 
amounting to $980 are sent through 
one of the cages and a regular slip is 
made out crediting interest. On the 
slip it is noted that the coupons are 
from Fourth Loan bonds. 

This credit slip goes into the day’s 
work and reaches the general book- 
keeper for posting the following morn- 
ing. After the general bookkeeper is 
through, the credit is ordinarily ready 
for the files. 

So far the cost system has not 
entered into the routine. All trans- 
actions go through the day’s work and 
the general books are balanced before 
any classification is made. The daily 
work is not complicated or delayed. 

When the entries in the general 
books have been completed, the interest 
credit, together with the other credits 


A report for the use of officers and directors is prepared at the close of 
each month. This report shows the net department profits and losses. 
Expenses and income are summarized 


second sheet of the report shows the total income and the total expenses 
from the account totals on the summary sheet. For 


or monthly, showing the details of departmental income and expense 


for comparative purposes. The 


epartment a report is prepared quarterly, 


and debits to nominal accounts, goes to 
the auditing department. There the 
assistant who makes up the cost slips 
turns to his classification list and finds 
that interest from the Fourth Loan is 
Account No. 15. All interest, being 
a return on capital, belongs to the 
imvestment department. The 400’s 
denote the investment department, so 
the proper account number is 415. 

This number is placed on the cost 
slip, the date stamped, and with the 
number of dollars, $980, the entry is 
complete. This “cost slip” is a new 
slip entirely on a different form from 
the original credit made out by the 
teller. The original goes into the per- 
manent files where it is not interfered 
with except for possible reference pur- 
poses. 

Possibly the same day Third Liberty 
Loan bonds have been purchased, re- 
sulting in a debit entry of $25.30 for 
accrued interest. The account num- 
ber for the Third Loan is 14. A debit 
cost slip under Account No. 414 is 
made up. 

In case the interest from three or 
four different Liberty Joans comes 
through to the general books on one 
credit, separate cost slips are made for 
each loan. Thus there will sometimes © 
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be several cost slips covering one 
general book item. The tellers can 
continue to combine items in writing 
debit or credit slips, just so long as they 
show enough information so that the 
man making up the cost slips can make 
the segregation. If the information 
should be omitted, it is easy to ask. 
No one in the bank, except the one 
man running the system, has to be 
educated to new habits. 

In the same way expenses are classi- 
fied. An expense check for $5,280, 
covering the pay roll, may come 
through. In the auditing department 
this is divided up among the different 
departments. 

One-half of the officers’ salaries is 
charged against the investment depart- 
ment, Account No. 477, and one-half 
against overhead, Account No. 577, on 
the theory that one-half of the officers’ 
time is devoted to supervising loans and 
investments, while the other half is 


distributed among the different depart- 
ments in approximately the proportion 
of the number of employees, which 
happens to be nearly the same as the 
ratio of floor space. 

It is a matter of some twenty-five or 
thirty minutes each day, to make these 
cost slips, classify each item of income 
and expense and to prove the figures 
with the general books. 

At the end of the manth all slips are 
sorted in accordance with account 
numbers and the total of each account 
isrun. These totals are entered on the 
monthly summary sheet and reconciled 
with the general books. 

With the figures on the summary 
sheet, it is a simple matter to prepare 
monthly reports in any desired detail. 

In daily use the system has proved 
thoroughly practical. Cost slips can 
be filled out as quickly or quicker than 
entries can be made in any type of 
book. There is practically no expense 
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for forms. It is a simple matter proy- 
ing the work each day. New account 
numbers may be added as needed, 
making the system flexible. 

Figures are obtained which show the 
exact status of each department, ex- 
penses and income are segregated so 
that an income tax return can be pre- 
pared in a comparatively few hours, 
and the facts are available for intelli- 
gently watching and controlling the 
bank’s policies. 

This system of cost slips and ac- 
count numbers is quite a departure 
from anything the writer has seen 
described for segregating bank income 
and expenses. 

The purpose here is to give the de- 
tails that the system man in the bank 
will want in applying the plan. For 
use in another institution, alterations 
would be advisable, of course, but 
altering is a simpler problem than con- 
structing from the ground up. 


Classification of Accounts 


Savings 100—199 
Commercial 200—299 
Trust 300—399 
Investment 400—499 
Overhead 500—599 
General adv. and good will 600—699 


Income Accounts 


01 Interest on notes—discounts (400). 

02 Interest on corporation bonds— 
domestic (400). 

04 Interest on bonds—foreign (400) 

ive name and amt. of prin. 

05 aba on balances—other banks. 

10 Interest—Ist 3%s (400). 

11 Interest—Iist 4%s issue 5/9/18. 

12 Interest—Iist issue 10/24/18. 

13. Interest—2nd 4%, (400). 

14 Interest—3rds-(400). 

15 Interest—4ths (400). 

16 Interest—Victory 334s (400). 

17 Interest—Victory 43s (400). 

18 Interest—Treasury certificates, give 


rate (400). 

19 Interest—W. S. C.—W. S. S., etc., 

22 Interest—Bonds and warrants— 


stateor political subdivision thereof. 

23 Dividends—F. R. B. and Domestic 
corporations (400). 

24 Rental income (400). 

25 Recoveries—former years’ losses 
Profit sale of investments (400). 

28 Over—cash. 

29 Collection charges. 

30 Exchange income—(including 
travelers’ checks). 

31 Service charges—(25c on accts. 
less than $100 only) (200). 

32 Trust fees—escrow, etc. (300). 

33 Profit sale of bonds, other than L. L. 

34 Discount out of town domestic 
items (200). 

35 Misc’l income (details). 

36 Charge for safe keeping (300). 


37 Discount foreign currency, checks 
(200). 

38 Sale waste paper, supplies. 

40 Advertising copy, cuts, drawings, 
etc. (600). 

41 Show cards, sign painting, decora- 
tions. (600). 

42 Advertising—daily newspapers— 
name. 

43 Advertising—periodicals—name. 

44 Advertising—other mediums (de- 
tails). 

45 Stationery and printing, pass books, 
check books (other than advertis- 
ing). 

46 Supplies—ink, pens, soap, laundry, 
savings banks, small items. 

47 Books, newspapers, magazine sub- 
scriptions, etc. : 

48 Credit reports, dues credit men’s 
association (400). 

49 Postage (other than that spent 
directly for advertising, insurance 
reg. mail.) 

50 Express, drayage, hauling, etc. 

51 Transportation of funds (500). 

52 Traveling expense. 

53 Rent (500). 

54 Light, water (500). 

Telegraph, electric clock (500). 

56 Telephone (500). 

57. Insurance—fire, liability, surety, 
except registered mail (US 500). 

58 Vault expenses—cleaning time 
locks, burglar alarms, etc. (US 500). 

59 Exchange expense (US 500). 

60 Memberships—Chamber of Com- 
merce, etc.—tickets organization 
(details) (600). 

61 Entertaining (US 500). 

62 Contributions, bringing direct bene- 
fit to Bank (600). ‘ 

63 Clearing House assessments (600). 

64 Forgeries. 

65 Counterfeits. 

66 Errors, (“stop payment,” checks 
paid, uncollectable checks cashed). 

67 Cash shortage. 


68 Protest fees. 

69 Abstracts, appraisals and sundry 
real estate expense (US 400). 

70 Athletics, baseball team (500). 

71 oa service, watchman, etc. 
500). 

72 Directors’ fees (500). 

73 Attorneys’ fees (US 400). 

74 — bonuses, etc., employees (US 

75 Mise’l. labor—other than regular 
employees. 

76 Salaries, employees. 

77 — officers (half to 500, half to 

78 Repairs—general (details) (US 500). 

79 Repairs—furniture and fixtures (US 
500) (details). 

80 Interest paid. 

81 Examiners’ fees (500). 

82 Revenue stamps (400). 

83 Fees for recording, etc. (US 400). - 

84 Local taxes, license fees, etc. (details) 

85 Federal taxes, other than income 
tax. 

86 Income tax (400). 

87 Personal property tax (400). 

88 Bad debts (400), overdrafts (200) 
name, date of note, date of last 
peronst on principal or interest, 

ow ascertained worthless. 

90 Expense—outside dept. (500). 

91 Loss, sale of Liberty Bonds (400). 

92 Loss, sale investments, description, 
cost, date acquired, loss figured 
according to income tax regulations 
(400). 

93 Loss, theft or casualty (details). 

94 Charity, contributions (details) 
(600). 

95 Write downs—non-allowable de- 
ductions (details). 

96 Items which must be capitalized for 
income tax purposes (details). 

97 Assessments on account of balance 
Fed. Res. Bank (400). 

98 Meals, carfare, expenses, employees. 

99 Miscellaneous. 


This classification has been prepared with in- 
come tax requirements particularly in view. The 
details are largely those called for on the govern- 
ment form, making it unnecessary to segregate 
further at the end of the year. For the unusual 
items where, for tax purposes, detailed informa- 
tion on each transaction is required, as when 
loans are charged off, the facts are written on the 
cost slips. 


Where different institutions find it an advan- 
tage to vary the classification to suit particular 
needs, it is possible to make any division and show 
any details desired. ny | using account numbers 
and slips there are no limitations in classifying. 

ere an account is only used in one depart- 
ment, the department number is shown in 
enthesis, such as (400). This means that the 
tem always goes to the investment department. 


between 1 and 39, the amount is shown in red. 
The numbers between 40 and 99 represent expe 
ve debit bal- 


or loss accounts, and normally 


The numbers from 1 to 39 represent income 
accounts and normally have a credit balance 
except where there have been refunds or accru 
interest poyanee on bonds purchased. 

there shou 


ances 


In case 
d be a debit balance in any account 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


All the World Is Our Field of Trade 


Nine 


Through the Foreign Trade Financing Corporation, Our 300 
Consulates Will Have Real Opportunity to Build Business 


“Credit is the most imponderable and 
yet most powerful agent known toman. A 
radical move which might touch only five 
hundred millions in actual money (coin) 
would instantly affect five billion dollars 
worth of credit, on the 
continued function of 
which the whole indus- 
trial fabric depends.” — 
Lyman J. Gage, former 
Sec’y of the Treasury. 


EFORE the war 

(and the organiza- 
tion and system are 
still intact) the banks 
of Germany led by 
such great institutions 
as the Deutsche Bank, 
the Dresdner Bank, 
the Disconto Gesell- 
schaft, etc., with capi- 
tal assets running into 
the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, and 
credits of ten times 
these amounts, were 
solidly back of the in- 
dustries of that coun- 
try in their foreign 
trade as well as their 
home business, being 
intricately associated 
with them, through representation on 
their boards of directors, and control, 
or through like representation in 
co-ordinating branches of German 
enterprise. 

It was, and is, through this arrange- 
ment thatthe German manufacturer 
was able to make any terms the foreign 
buyer required in the way of credit, the 
buyer being governed by peculiar local 
conditions, recognition of which were 
prime factors in the German export 
system. And the German exporter 
studied, and himself knew from such 
studies, exactly what these require- 
ments were. He sent trained experts 
to every foreign country for the 
purpose of becoming familiar with the 
people — their tastes, the conditions of 
the country, the economic lay-out, 
climate, education and the consuming 
and paying potentialities of the terri- 
tory in every respect. 

If it took a dealer in Peru or Zanzibar 
or Melbourne one year to turn his stock 
and another year to collect his money, 
that dealer got credit for two years. 
On the other hand, if the business was 
normally turned over in six ménths, 
his allowance of credit was for that 
period. There was no guesswork or 
risk on the transaction; the German 
exporter knew as well as the buyer what 
was needed and what could be done. 
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By ROBERT J. THOMPSON 


Formerly of the American Consular 
Service 


A familiar scene in foreign ports 


The banks of Germany were (and 
still are—lest we overlook it) in this 
game, with unlimited financial support. 
Bank stock dividends as declared by the 
big banks of Germany ranged gener- 
ally from 16 to 20 per cent in the palmy 
days before the war. Long-term credits 
carry big interest as well as big profits. 
Back-number concerns in countriés 
competing with Germany were grad- 
ually becoming put out of business. 
Australian, South African and even 
London dealers could obtain credit 
considerations from Germany that their 
own countries were not prepared to 
furnish. The year just preceding the 
war fifty-seven public and semi-public 
utility contracts were let on open bids 
in Scandinavia. Germany got fifty-one 
of them. She was selling coal in London, 
and razors and cutlery in Sheffield. 

How did Germany do this? It was a 
simple proposition. She was organized 
for credit allowances, and credits not 
based upon her own domestic condi- 
tions and practices, but in accordance 
with the conditions controlling the 
foreign buyer. 

In the export field, Germany was 
practically outside of competition— 
hors concours in those days, certainly 
insofar as America was concerned. 
We may except a few specialized lines, 
such as steel products, agricultural 


- 


implements, typewriters, counting ma- 
chines and -patent controlled articles, 
and our great raw and semi-raw prod- 
ucts—cotton, wheat, copper, lead, oils 
and so on—the latter 
alone helping us to 
maintain a respectable 
trade balance. 

Germany’s slogan in 
this particular was 
“adaptation,” and the 
chief consideration in 
her adaptation plans 
was long-term credjts. 
This was the “‘unfair” 
competition and “‘un- 
derhand”’ tactics com- 
plained of by the 
British operator in 
India, Australia, Africa 
and so forth. The 
Germans allege that 
their success in the ex- 
port field was a con- 
tributing cause of the 
world war. . 

Whatis the situation 
now and with us? The 
war has turned things 
upside down in more 
ways thanone. Amer- 
ica takes the place of England and 
Germany as international banker; and 
through circumstances incident to the 
great conflict, we stand to the fore as 
the potential factory and machine shop 
of the world. 

In the opinion of the writer, we have 
an opportunity at this time, which in a 
general way, with nations as with men, 
comes but once in a lifetime. Are we 
ready to meet it? Are we prepared for 
this opportunity which the grim gods 
of war have laid in our lap? 

The Foreign Trade Financing Cor- 
poration is the creation of the best 
banking minds of America. It is 
designed to supply the technical appa- 
ratus necessary for American industry 
to come into the fullest advantage of 
the present status of world finance and 
commerce. It is a $100,000,000 asso- 
ciation whose influence will reach 
around the world to cultivate imme- 
diate, as well as future, business. It 
aims to cast bread upon the waters 
that it may come back to us manyfold. 

As an American consul: with nine 
years’ experience in the service in 
Germany and England, and as presi- 
dent of an American manufacturing 
and exporting company operating 
before, during and since the period of 
such service, I feel myself qualified, in 
a measure at least, to judge of the 
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significance and importance of this 
proposal for financing our foreign trade. 

Normally we maintain upwards of 
300 fully equipped consulates through- 
out the world, and it has been the 
active policy of the government for the 
past twenty years to make the consular 
body an efficient auxiliary of American 
commerce and industry in the foreign 
field. 

It has been a serious ‘eshions to 
place this now splendidly organized 
institution in a position where its 
operation might become most effective 
in the way of promoting American 
trade. So far, it has been employed 
principally as an informational agent, 
supplying the manufacturer reports of 
facts as to trade opportunities in over- 
seas countries. But the consul felt the 
futility of his efforts in many direc- 
tions. The main factor heretofore has 
been the neglect or refusal of the local 
trade, where the consul was stationed, 
to come to him for information regard- 
ing the other end of the proposition 
and even then, when called upon, he 
had little to offer beyond a general list 
of manufacturers or American dealers, 
which any local bank or commercial 
club could supply with equal or even 
greater detail. Had he been able to 
say something about credits; if he 
could have said to the foreign prospect: 
“Submit your balance sheets, your 
table of assets and liabilities; and so 
forth, and I will send it to Washington 
for transmission to America’s Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation,” it is 
certain he would have had enough 
demands upon his time to make him a 
real field operator in the interest of 
American trade in fact as well as 
purpose. 

The American consul, who is, very 
generally speaking, a man of parts and 
self-respect, is not 
especially keen on 
nosing about into other 
people’s business. In 
fact it is against the 
trade laws in many 
countries. But he 
awakens to the impor- 
tance of his post when 
called upon for infor- 
mation regarding the 
industries of his coun- 
try and the oppor- 
tunities for trade 
connections there. 

Needing help, as the 
world does, and looking 
to America as all the 
world is doing at pre- 
sent, and, further, 
having our consuls 
stationed, as they are, 
in all the centers and 
corners of the earth, 
there fails only such 
an agency as this pro- 
posed foreign financ- 


ing power to make the situation perfect. 

The Severn ocean-tidewater-power 
plan, designed to furnish England some 
millions of horse power to relieve her 
coal demands will have to be financed 
by American capital if it is ever 
completed. The mountain floods and 
rivers of Switzerland could be turned 
into gold; but they haven’t the money 
to do the thing. The lignite distilla- 
tion processes under way in Germany 
will enable that country to pay off all 
her debts eventually; but she has 
wasted her money on the war and will 
be slow in finding the funds for the 
great improvements her scientific and 
practical men have projected. A frac- 
tion of the wealth dumped into the 
hopper of Mars the past decade would 
have put the world into a position 
where the money losses through the 
war might be recovered easily and 
quickly. 

Meantime, and quite aside from 
demands which may be made upon us 
in due course for the support of great 
public improvements abroad such as 
those referred to, the ordinary mer- 
chant, manufacturer, or contractor in 
practically every part of the world is 
in need of raw and manufactured wares 
of every conceivable nature. With 
machinery for handling the business, 
a credit bridge which we might throw 
across to them, the business would be 
ours in such quantities as would make 
the wholesome effect of its vivifying 
influence felt in all lines of American 
industry. And those bridges, if built 
by a great organization such as is 
contemplated in the Foreign Trade 
Finance Corporation, guarded and 
watched by expert investigators, and 
supported by our estimable corps of 
consular representatives stationed at 
strategic points, would be permanent 
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Unloading automobiles in damaged cases 
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structures, across which there would 
run for the next long period of world 
competition, the surplus products of 
America’s fields, mills and mines, to 
the advantage of every man jack of us, 
be we farmer, laborer, merchant —or 
banker. 

I think so. And the thought comes 
to me as one who, stationed abroad for 
a long period, had the idea ever 
present: “What can I do to help 
American industry and commerce?” 

In 1915, when exchange money rates 
assumed what seemed to be acute and 
disasterous proportions against Eng- 
land and France, and those countries 
came to us for support of their buying 
credits in our market, we responded 
nobly and instantly to their demands 
for $500,000,000. This credit permit- 
ted them to continue the purchase of 
lard, meats, copper, lumber and muni- 
tions of war; shells, clothing, shoes, 
horses and everything; nearly, that 


_we had in surplus. 


What was our attitude then, two 
years before we were in the war? 
Charles G. Dawes, president of the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
(afterwards chief purchasing agent for 
the A. E. F. in Europe, and a general 
on Pershing’s staff) said at that time— 
and he voiced the sentiment of the 
American banking world: 
“TI think that we bankers are coming 
to realize that this loan is a matter of 
‘America First.’ From the standpoint 
of the commerce and industry of the 
American nation, it is vital that this 
loan be made for the preservation of 
our export trade. Should that trade be 
interfered with, our prosperity, now 
well on its way, will, in my judgment, 
be jeopardized, if not destroyed. 
“Our own bank, for instance, is an 
American institution — neither pro-ally 
nor pro-German in its 
sympathies or its affili- 
ations. We are asked 
to become subscribers 
toa foreignloan, which, 
being an external loan, 
constitutes practically 
a first lien upon the 

( resources and good 
faith of Great Britain 
and France —custom- 
ers of the United 
States. Of its absolute 
safety, I am in no 
doubt. 

“T also believe in the 
real patriotism and 
neutrality of our Amer- 

a ican citizens, and I do 
Fe not fora moment think 
that in any large num- 
bers they will resent 
any action taken upon 
a sound business basis 
and unquestionably in 
the interest of our owl 
nation, to which we 
(Continued on page 36) 
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_an anecdote of two 


Try 


N OLD Latin 
professor of 
mine used to tell 


on opposite sides of a London street, 
and who feverishly tried to outdo each 
other in attracting trade. One morning 
the more literary of the two, who 
prided himself on a smattering of Latin, 
displayed a large sign, which read: 
“Mens Sibi Conscia Recti” (a mind con- 
scious of its own rectitude). The next 
morning his less educated, but not less 
enterprising rival showed an even 
larger sign on which was inscribed: 
“Men’s and Women’s Sibi Conscia 
Recti.” 

Now the real trouble with the second 
shoemaker lay not so much in his 
ignorance of Latin, as in his lack of 
originality and independence. He was 
watching his rival’s game, and trying 
to improve on his rival’s inspirations, 
instead of building up from within the 
possibilites of his own concern. Anda 
good many advertisers even today have 
progressed no farther in the advertising 
game than that. They focus their atten- 
tion on their competitors’ methods, 
and aim primarily to find a trade slogan 
just a little cleverer than their nearest 
rival’s; or to claim just a little more of 
purity or of service for their product 
than their most dangerous rival claims 
for his. A shrewd automobile manu- 
facturer, for instance, hit on the apt 
title of ““Super-Six”’ for his car. Within 
a year or two the market was flooded 
with Comfort Sixes, Luxury Sixes, Sen- 
sible Sixes, Salient Sixes, and several 
other varieties of Sixes all similarly 
labeled; every one of them excellent 
machines, no doubt, but stupidly and 
imitatively advertised. 

Now the banker falls more readily 
than any other advertiser into the 
habit of adapting his neighbor’s ideas 
to his own use, because he has no 
individual commodity of his own, and 
because the general ideas which are his 
Stock in trade, are equally the stock 
in trade of all other bankers. We all 
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An Experience Proving it is the Personal Equation That 
Counts—the Featuring of Distinctive Characteristics 


rival shoemakers who occupied stalls 


By W. W. DOUGLAS 


Vice-president, Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


offer as persuasively as we can, our 
courtesy and our unexampled service. 
We all urge that it is wiser to pay- by 
check than with cash. We all warn the 
public that there is a rainy day coming 
for most people, when the savings bank 
book will prove a shelter in the storm. 
We all point out that it is wiser to let 
a trust company administer one’s 
estate, than to let it be mismanaged by 
inexperienced heirs. And at first sight 
it seems as if a bank could make no 
more effective use of its advertising 
space than to select a bit of thrift or of 
trust propaganda, and present it to the 
public with some striking phrase or 
illustration. 

At any rate, that is the prevailing 
style now in bank advertising, and no 
one denies that it is an improvement 
over the old-fashioned cut-and-dried 
announcement. But it has resulted in 
widespread adaptation of other men’s 
cleverness or originality to one’s own 
local use. If some one in New York 
or in Michigan thinks out a novel way 
of interesting the spendthrift public in 
savings accounts, his idea soon appears, 
in a slightly different version, in Wis- 
consin or Illinois. So that to the critical 
observer, financial advertising through- 
out the country seems to consist largely 
of painfully similar, platitudinous warn- 
ings about old age and poverty, all 
heavily sugar-coated with “human 
interest.” 

And sooner or later the public will 
come to find this imitative type of bank 
publicity as insincere as the old style 
was monotonous and uninteresting. It 
is too ephemeral, moreover, and too 
trivial to form the backbone of a finan- 
cial advertising program. A bankisnot 
a brand of soap, or a new tale powder, 
or the latest moving picture. It is not 
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put on the market 
over night: It is 
an institution with 
traditions of re- 
sponsibility, of stability, of conserva- 
tism. And its most effective publicity 
is not a “catchy” slogan, or a trite 
sermon, but a long continued and de- 
liberate effort to put its own personality 
or achievements before the community. 

The beautiful series of illustrations 
depicting the colonial history of Massa- 
chusetts, which the Old Colony Trust 
Company of Boston ran in several 
magazines, is a case in point. No one 
can follow the series and not uncon- 
sciously associate the bank itself with 
the steadfastness, idealism, and honor, 
which were the essential qualities of the 
community from which that institution 
sprang. Not every bank, of course, has’ 
as rich an historical background as the 
Old Colony Trust. But any concern 
worth advertising at all has some per- 
sonality, some qualities, some traditions. 
to its credit, that are peculiarly its own, 
and that properly presented, would 
form its best advertising feature. It is 
merely a matter of analyzing the history 
and characteristics of the institution. 

No institution ever demonstrated 
this fact against greater odds than the 
Bank of Italy. When it started its cam- 
paign of newspaper advertising about 
four years ago, it had already some 
fourteen branches established through- 
out the State of California. Most of 
these at that time were resented as 
invaders in their various communities. 
They did not “‘belong.” They were not 
“home” institutions. To be sure, they 
were unique in the sense that they were 
branch institutions. But that did not 
make their welcome any the warmer, for 
the public at large had no interest in 
a branch banking system, and could at 
that time see no advantage to be derived. 

The local banking institutions, more- 
over, met our entrance into the field 
by emphasizing, quite naturally, their © 
position in the community. “We are,” 
they pointed out, “the logical place for 
the local farmer and the local merchant 
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because we are the home bank. Our 
directors live in your city. Our share- 
holders own homes here. Our interests 
are identical with yours.” Their argu- 
ments were materially assisted by a 
conviction deeply rooted in the popular 
mind that a big institution is necessarily 
cold, soulless, and unsympathetic with 
the common man. 

Faced with these antagonisms and 
misconceptions, we realized from the 
start that our advertising must be 
primarily a personal problem. We 
had the task of making an entire state 
as intimate with the Bank of Italy as 
a town of 5,000 is with its one home 
institution. We began by featuring 
the characteristic insignia of California 
in all of our advertisements: its Mission 
architecture; the Mission bell that is so 
familiar to the traveler on its state high- 
ways; its palms, and, above all, the 
map of the state with our branches in- 
dicated in their various localities.. We 
wanted the man in the street to form 
a close and intimate association in his 
mind between the Bank of Italy and 
the State of California. 

Since the growth of the bank formed 
its most immediately advertisable fea- 
ture, we aimed to utilize this as an 
appeal to the state pride so characteris- 
tic of Californians. We copied, for 
example, in our advertisements, ex- 
cerpts from eastern publications like 
the Wall Street Journal, commenting 
on the amazing growth of this western 
bank. One much noticed advertise- 


Banking'as a Career—A Question 


SHORT time ago an interesting, not 

to say amusing, discussion was 
brought to my attention. It appeared 
in the correspondence columns of a 
leading New York newspaper. The 
question at issue was the relative merit 
or danger of banking as a profession 
for the young man entering business 
life. It is my own guess, though I 
speak from the banker’s point of view, 
that banking has no magic spell, either 
of good or of bad, to put it outside the 
scope of the laws of success or of 
failure. The qualities that make for 
success in any business are pretty sure 
to bring success in banking—or vice 
versa. The letter follows: 


DON’T BURY A BOY IN A BANK 

“M. P.” is advised it is pretty poor busi- 
ness to embark in. 

To the Editor of the Evening Sun:— 

Sir: I have read with interest the letter 
of “M. P.” seeking advice as to a son six- 
teen years of age; and also asking whether 
a bank would be a good sere for a boy to 
start as messenger. I have had sixteen 
years’ banking experience and let me tell 

*M. P.” under no circumstances to let the 
boy get into any bank, for if he once. gets 
in he will have the devil’s own time getting 
into any other line of business, for it seems 
that commercial concerns have no use for 


ment, with the same idea in view, 
drew a parallel between the growth of 
the Bank of Italy (the largest of 
California financial institutions), and 
the growth of California’s most famous 
natural product, the Sequoia Gigantea. 

On the other hand, growth in itself 
may be purely selfish. Size alone 
does not win friends. And we wanted 
Californians to feel that our progress 
was bound up with the progress of all 
the industries and agriculture of the 
state. So the millions of dollars 
loaned by us each year to farmers—to 
fruit and vegetable and grain growers 
—not in one locality, but throughout 
many sections of California, formed 
the basis of a series of advertisements 
which we felt were valuable publicity 
both for the farmers and ourselves; and 
which made a convincing demonstra- 
tion of the fact that our growth was of 
practical advantage to a widespread 
community. 

The state-wide branch system is, of 
course, the most salient characteristic 
of the Bank of Italy —the one charac- 
teristic in which we stand apart from 
all western institutions. At the time 
we began to advertise, however, that 
fact had not added to the bank’s 
popularity. It either meant nothing 
at all to the average person, or aroused 
a certain antagonism. We did not for 
that reason avoid advertising it. We 
emphasized, on the contrary, the 
elasticity and strength inherent in the 
branch idea. California is a very large 


By ALLAN F. WRIGHT 


Fitchburg Bank and Trust Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


bank men. His chances for advancement 
in a bank are very poor, unless he is taken 
up and pushed along by the controlling 
interest, and bank employees today are 
about the poorest paid class of workers. 

I would suggest that ““M. P.”’ advise the 
boy to continue in school and take up 
studies that will fit him for a promisin 
career and the acquirement of money, suc 
as dentistry, engineering, medicine or law. 

‘But let me say once again to “M. P.”: 
do not let your son get into a bank or 
anything that looks like a bank. K.P.F. 


HE LIKES WORK IN BANK 
“J.P.M.” is getting ahead, too, because 


_ he studies. 


New York, December 11. 
To the Editor of the Evening Sun:— 

Sir: In answer to the letter of ““M. P.”’ 
asking advice as to the future of his 
sixteen-year-old son, I wish to state that 
he is making no mistake in starting the 
boy in abank. With reference to “K. P. 
F’s” reply to ““M. P’s” letter, I would say 
that “K.P. F.” apparently is a disappointed 
bank clerk, and he may lack the necessary 
initiative of making a success in any line of 
business. 

I might suggest that the boy be given a 
chance as a bank’s messenger, and at the 
same time be sent to evening high school, 
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state with a great variety of products, 
and a correspondingly great diversity 
of trade conditions. A period of depres- 
sion in one locality may be coincident 
with great prosperity in another. We 
urged, therefore, in our advertisements, 
the advantage to the entire state of 
having at least one large institution 
which could not be affected by the finan- 
cial situation of any one section. We 
pointed out the convenience to the man 
of business of having his bank “travel 
with him; the advantage to the inves- 
tor of being able to draw upon the 
collective experience of our various 
advisory boards; the unusual knowledge 
of trade conditions available for the 
public because our many branches all 
report daily to a central office. 

From the start we emphasized our 
differences from, and not our likenesses 
to other institutions. We aimed to 
stand for something definite and 
unique in the poular mind —an institu- 
tion integrally bound up with the 
progress ef an entire state. That we 
succeeded we are convinced, not so 
much by our financial gains, as by 
the warmth and cordiality evinced by 
the communities where our branches 
are established. 

But it is the method and not our own 
experiment which I wish to emphasize, 
for unquestionably any institution that 
tries will find much the same result 
— that in the long run it is the personal 
equation in advertising that really 
counts. 


of Preparedness 


provided his parents are not in a position 
to send him to college. If a young man 
has ambition and 4 aga he will get to the 
top. Take all the ig men at the head of 
big corporations and you will find that 
more than 50 percent have never seen the 
inside of a college. 

Where does “‘K. P. F.”’ get the idea that 
commercial houses do not want bank men? 
Has he ever read the “want ads?’ Also 
how many houses want ex-lawyers, ex- 
doctors or ex-engineers? It’s the man 
himself —what he makes himself —today. 
I have had several years’ banking experi- 
ence and I find my fellow employers and 
fellow workers of the highest standard of 
manhood. My advancement has been 
rapid, due to the fact that I have used in- 
itiative and for the last five years have 
studied as I suggested to “M. P.”” At the 
present time I go to business every week 
day and study three nights a week at 
Columbia University. 

From one who has had considerable 
banking experience. J.P. M. 


Such attitudes as “K. P. F's,” sad 
to relate, are typical of the attitude 
toward banking that is held by the 
average non-banker. In the first place 
banking is supposed to offer no oppor 
tunities for advancement other than 
those presented by the sudden death 
of one’s immediate superior; and in the 
second place it is regarded as a dull, 
2 (Continued on page 38) 
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Just Folks Out There the Lobby 


HE first day 

that I served 
as lobby man 
was a Saturday 
and a pay day, a combination that 
meant business. The lobby was packed, 
and during the long afternoon I played 
“traffic cop” for the crowd. 

In they came—shop girls, ditch- 
diggers, clerks, tire-builders, salesmen, 
Hungarian mothers with young Ameri- 
cans clinging to their skirts, Armenian 
merchants, school teachers, Greek con- 
fectioners, Chinese laundrymen—in 
they came by the hundred, and pa- 
tiently took their places on the ends of 
those streams of thrift. 

There was something rather pitiful 
about it, and something rather sublime 
—the “work and save” motive that 
underlay this “Saturday’s business.” 
For pouring into our vaults was the 
tangible expression of all the varied 
aspirations and ambitions of the wage- 
earners—all that represented future 
comfort, future prosperity, future edu- 
cation— money saved! 

Bless their hearts, they were just 
folks, like you and me, every one of 
them. Not just so much business, so 
many customers—but really, truly, 
honest-to-goodness folks! 

This I felt, and this is what a lobby 


I took that ham and wrapped it i. clean paper, for the 
original wrapper was torn to shred 


The Lobby Man’s Sympathies Must Be With the Customers 
Rather than the Bank and Their Problems Should be His 


By D. S. KNOWLTON 


man must feel. Otherwise he may as 
well count himself a part of the furni- 
ture. He must feel that the depositors 
are his fellow-men, and good men, too, 
as they are —and he must respect them, 
for they are the rock upon which the 


-savings bank is built. 


“Now that’s very pretty,” 
skeptic, “ 
a lobby man feels. What we want to 
know is, what does he do?”’ 

That’s just the point. The fact is, 
that unless the lobby man feels as he 
should toward his customers, he can’t 
do as he should. _ For his whole job 
can be summed up in two words: 
help customers. He is a man that the 
bank has turned over to its patrons 
for their use. He works for the 
customer, not for the bank. His 
sympathy must always be with the 
customers. 

If a teller is discourteous to an 
Armegian peddler, the lobby man must 
feel that one of his own friends has 
been insulted. If a man is kept waiting 
unnecessarily long at a window, the 


says the 


but we don’t care about how must feel glad to see her. 


lobbymanmust 
feel indignant. 
If a customer 
withdraws his 
savings and goes to another bank, 
the lobby man must feel hurt — one of 
his friends has gone back on him. If 
Mrs. O’Flannigan’s little girl has the 
pneumonia and is not expected to live, 
the lobby man must feel sorry, when 
Mrs. O’Flannigan tells him all about it. 
When Tony Campanelli’s wife gets 
here from. the old country, and Tony 
proudly introduces her, the lebby man 
‘If he can’t 
feel this way —if customers to him are 
merely so much bank’s business — fire 
him. He may qualify as a human 
adding machine, but not a lobby man. 
If he classifies his customers as good- 
accounts, ‘poor-accounts and no-ac- 
counts, get rid of him—he belongs in 
the credit department. If he classifies 
his customers as “‘Hunkies, Wops, 
Chinks and Americans,” discharge 
him, and replace him by someone who 
understands the real meaning of the 
word “‘American.” 

For real help—or real service, to use 
the overworked slogan—must come 
“from the heart out.” 

Now there are a number of specific 
ways in which this help may be given 
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to the customer, and my experience 
has led me to classify them under 
certain heads. 

In the bank lobby, and especially in 


; the savings side, people act very much 
; like sheep. They tend to follow the 
leader. 

, Suppose there are three empty 


of windows, side by side; by “empty” I 
ot mean “having no customers before 
as them.” In comes an old man, and 
goes to the middle window. Three 
women come into the bank together 
and line up behind the old man, waiting 
patiently for their turn, when all the 
time there is an empty window on 
either side of them. 

The lobby man must not get too 
impatient at this display of what seems 
to him “plain dumbness.” He must 
remember that many savings de- 
positors do not come into the bank 
often, and when they do they are a 
little timid and unfamiliar with the 
location of windows. So they simply 
follow the same old rule that has helped 
people through social ordeals from time 
immemorial—they keep their mouths 
shut, and do what the other fellow 
does. 

But it is the business of the lobby 
man to keep customers in the lobby 
evenly distributed among the various 
open windows. If the bank is crowded, 
and there are long lines, these lines 
should be kept as nearly as possible of 
an equal length. 

Now there are ways and ways of 
doing this. One cannot walk up to a 
woman and say, “Step this way, lady,” 
or, ““Move to the next window, please.” 
But he can suggest, gently, “If you’d 
go over to that window right over 
there, I believe you could get waited 
on more quickly.” 

There is another reason for using this 
kind of a persuader. Many customers 
get used to going to one certain 
window, or one certain teller, and do 


The lobby man must learn to antici 
watch for whatever comes out 


te the umid customer— 
the customer’s pocket 


not like to change. They will 
become quite indignant if 
approached with a “‘step this 
way” remark. 

“I’ve been going 
here to this window a 
for eighteen years, , 
young man, and I Wa 
don’t see why I have 
to change to that 
one over there. Be- 
sides, I don’t know 
the man in ‘that 
window, but Mr. 
Henry, here, why, 
you know, he’s so 
nice!”’ 

So said one grey- 
haired woman to me 
on a crowded Satur- 
day afternoon, and 
waited patiently in 
line for fifteen min- 
utes while Henry was 
handling a difficult 
customer—and all the time there was 
an empty window on either side of her! 

In short, the lobby man must not 
shove the customer, but he must plant 
the “urge” to move in the customer’s 
mind. Then the customer may do 
exactly as he pleases. 

All day long the lobby man is called 
upon for information. Most of this is 
of a simple nature. ‘““Where do I pay 
on Westlawn lots?” or ““Where is your 
Christmas Club?” are the type of 
questions asked. But every now and 
then a customer wants to know some- 
thing about certain banking practices, 
and in that case the lobby man must 
learn to translate technical banking 
terms into every-day language. 

“Why do I have to sign two cards?” 
asks a young man who is opening a 
commercial account. 

Right there is a chance for the lobby 
man to explain in full the method of 
signaturé comparison obtained in the 
bookkeeping department and 
in the tellers’ cages, and to 
make clear to the customer 
that it is for his protection, 
primarily, that the authen- 
ticity of checks is deter- 
mined in this manner. 

The ignorance of ordi- 
nary banking practice 
that prevails among a 
certain class of people 
carrying individual 
checking accounts is 
astounding. 

“Hey, Jones,” called 
the cashier to a young 
man walking through 
the lobby. “‘Come over 
here. Do you know that 
your account is over- 
drawn?” 

“What do you mean, 
overdrawn?” asked 
Jones. 


One morning an Italian laborer came in 
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carrying a girl of five or 
He was greatly excited and she was very ill 


‘““Why, you wrote a check when you 
didn’t have funds to cover it.” 

“Why, I thought you said when I 
started this here checkin’ account that 
my checks would be just as good as 
money.” 

“So they are,”’ agreea the cashier, 
““but you’ve got to have enough money 
in the bank when you write them. 
You wrote a check yesterday for more 
money than you had in the bank!” 

“I get you!” exclaimed Jones. 
you want some more money?” 

*“‘Seventeen-thirty,” said the cashier. 

“All right,” replied Jones, getting 
out his check book. “I'll give you a 
check for it right now!” 

This little incident illustrates the sort 
of thing that the lobby man has to 
handle again and again in the course of 
a day’s business. 

“I don’t understand this here state- 
ment,” says one customer. “What 
does it mean down here, ‘balance, 
thirty-seven-ninety-five’?”’ 

“I just deposited a check,” says 
another, “‘a check for five hundred 
dollars on my bank back home, in my 
checking account here, and the teller 
says I musn’t write checks against it 
for five days. Why is that?” 

This means careful, painstaking 
explanation—an explanation that will 
both satisfy and teach the customer. 

Now this education of customers is 
of real value to the bank from the 
standpoint of efficiency as well as 
good will. If every commercial cus- 
tomer of a bank could be taught how 
to handle his account — how to keep his 
balance on his check book stubs, guard 
against overdrafts, keep a fair average 
balance, check up his monthly state- 
ment, and the like — what an enormous 
amount of tedious clerical work by 
tellers and bookkeepers would be 
eliminated! 

Perhaps the hardest thing that 4 
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teller or a lobby man has to handle is 
the problem of the honest wage-earner 
who comes into a bank where he has no 


account, to get his pay check cashed,. 


and who is turned down because he 
cannot be identified. 

A good man who is turned down on 
a pay check, and can’t understand 
why, is a powerful force working 
against the bank that has failed to 
accommodate him. A good man who 
is turned down on a pay check, and is 
made to understand why, is the bank’s 
friend, and a booster; for, although he 
doesn’t get his money, he sees that 
the reason why is after all simply the 
complete protection of the depositor. 

Men who fail to get their checks 
cashed, through inability to furnish 
identification, and don’t see why, act 
in various ways. One may become 
red-faced and angry, and argue with 
the teller at the top of his voice. It 
is then the lobby man’s job to shift him 
from the teller’s window where he is 
blocking traffic, to the front office, and 
introduce him to one of the officers. 
It is wonderful what a calming effect 
the very sound of the title “‘vice- 
president” or “cashier” has upon the 
wrath of the angry customer. He 
feels, and rightly so, that if he tells his 
tale of woe to an officer the bank is 
giving his case the attention it deserves. 

Another one of these fellows may 
compress his lips, seize his check and 
make for the door, saving his anger for 
the outside air. It is the lobby man’s 
business to see him and stop him, and 
take him to the front office. 

Another may not become angry at 
all, but try vainly to understand what 
is the matter. Such a one can be 
handled by the lobby man alone, as 
he does not feel that he has a grievance, 
and needs no introduction to an officer 
to soothe his indignation. 

Now of course the teller 
could do all this himself — 
but as arule he has “ 
neither the time nor 
the patience. And 
it takes patience, 
too—it is a good 
deal like teaching 
kindergarten. 

“IT don’t know 
who you are,” said 
a teller, one morn- 
ing, to a man who 
was vainly trying to 
understand why the 
bank could not cash 
his check. 

“You’ve got nothing 
on me,” cheerfully re- 
sponded the customer. 
“IT don’t know you, 
either!” 

The easiest way of 
making a man under- 


tion is necessary is, in 


Three women came in together and lined u 
at the middle window, waiting patiently for their turn, when 
all the time there was an empty window on either side of them 


my experience, to put him in the other 
fellow’s place. 

“Just suppose,” says the lobby man, 
“that on the way down here you lost 
this check, and another fellow found 
it— and this other man got here before 
you did, and said that his name was 
John James—your own ‘name—and 
wanted that check cashed, and we 
cashed it. You wouldn’t like it very 
well, would you? Can’t you see why 
we always have to be sure that the 
man presenting the check at the 
window is the right man?” 

A skillful officer or lobby man can 
make customers out of many of these 
men. 

The first step is to establish identifi- 
cation. It is almost always possible. 
The writer has identified people over 
the telephone, in cases where peculiar 
physical characteristics made it prac- 
ticable. 

“Hello—Jones Brothers? This is 
the bank speaking. Say, have you got 
a fellow working for you by the name 
of Sam Brundle? Red-headed chap 
with his nose on one side—” 

“Lisps, hasn’t shaved for three weeks 
and chewstobacco? Sure, that’s him!” 

Many times I have gone two or three 
doors down the street or around the 
corner with a man to meet someone 
that we both knew—and that is really 
the surest way of establishing iden- 
tification. 

Now, after your man’s check has 
been cashed, especially if you have 
gone to considerable trouble to accom- 
modate him, he will be in just the 
right mood to open an account with 
some of that cash. But wait till he 
has the money in his hands— otherwise 
he will suspect that you are trying to 
hold him up for business. 

“‘Why don’t you take a dollar or two 


behind an old man 
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of that money, Mr. James, and start 
a savings account here? Then we'll 
know you— you'll be a regular custom- 
er—and you'll never have to bother 
about being identified when you come 
in to get your pay check cashed.” 

To sum up, the three points about 
the identification problem are: 

1. Never let your customer “go 
away mad.” 

2. Use every possible means in your 
power to secure identification. 

3. If you succeed in identifying 
your customer, and cash his check, sell 
him a bank account on the spot. 

All this may seem to be undue 
emphasis on identification; but I 
believe it is one of the most potent 
reasons for distrust and misunder- 
standing of banks among certain 
classes of wage-earners, and the reason 
for the general objection of laborers 
against being paid by check. In fact, 
I know of a certain man who walked 
the streets for a whole forenoon, from 
one bank to another, trying to cash a 
pay check, without success; and finally 
he tore it into tiny pieces and threw it 
into the gutter with he words: 

“The dirty crooks! And they told 
me at the factory that this check was 
just as good as money—they said I 
could cash it at any bank in town. 
Oh, I thought there was something 
funny about it when they. gave it to 
me—the banks and the company are 
in cahoots, that’s what they are. I’m 
going out to the works and raise hell!” 

And all because nobody had taken 
the trouble to explain things to him. 

After all, it is rather hard for John 
Jones, who has known that he is 
John Jones for’ some fifty years, to 
understand why the bank doesn’t 
know that he is John Jones. 

There are hundreds of people who 

7 come into the bank 
who don’t know how 
to go about doing the 
business they have 
come for, and are 
too timid to ask. 

After some ex- 
perience a lobby 
man will learn to 
recognize the 
symptoms and 
diagnose the case. 
+ Walking back and 
forth, openmouth, 
fidgety hands, lack 
‘of definite ap- 
proach to any certain 
window, timidity or 
hesitation generally indicate 
need of help. 

Now the lobby man must 


learn to anticipate what the timid cus- 


tomer wants—he must answer the 
question in the customer’s mind, which 
the customer is too shy to ask. 
One way of doing this is to watch for 
whatever comes out of the customer’s 
(Continued on page 32) 
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TEP out from 
the crowd. Be 
yourself! Be an 
exception! Bea 


account!” 

These stirring words are blazoned 
forth on a poster which bears the 
imprint of the Capital Trust and 
Savings Bank and which recently made 
its appearance in dozens of St. Paul 
factories and shops. Investigation re- 
vealed that this poster was the opening 
gun in a campaign whose objectives 
are the rebirth of thrift and the over- 
throw of radicalism in America. For 
the movement is of national scope, 
and what the Capital Trust and 
Savings Bank is doing in St. Paul will 
be duplicated by other banks in every 
city and town of any consequence all 
over the country. 

The very appearance of these posters 
is an encouraging sign; they at least 
raise the hope that bankers and 
employers have about come to the 
conclusion that no more time should 
be lost in taking positive steps to cope 
with the advancing forces of radicalism. 
For it is quite generally agreed that 
among the many evil legacies that 
Uncle Sam inherited from the Great 
War, none is so baffling or menacing 
as the unrest among our industrial 
workers. That the radical element in 
America is not only numerous but 
exceedingly active is amply attested 
by the rapid spread of radical ideas. 
But it is equally obvious that the 
followers of Lenine and Trotzky would 
not have been able to make such 
alarming progress, if they had met with 
a little more real opposition from 
employers and bankers, as well as others. 


New arrivals at Ellis Island—passed into the land of promise 


A Factory, Mill and Store Poster Campaign, Started In 
St. Paul, That Will Help Instill the Spirit of America 


successful somebody. Build a bank * 


By W. BURT MILLEN 


Manager, Foreign Department, Capital 
National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


By “real opposition” we certainly 
do not mean repression. ‘The time has 
gone by when American employers can 
hope to curb unrest among their 
workers by repressive methods. The 
discontent of the working man is 
entirely natural, but it should and can 
be directed in right channels. If his 


mind is fed on radical propaganda, 
what wonder that he should follow 
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For Workers Among But Not 
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after strange gods! 
But give this same 
man something 
that is wholesome 
to think about, something worthwhile 
to work toward and look forward to, 
and the chances are at least even that 
he will become a law-abiding, right- 
minded citizen. 

In the words of Harvey A. Blodgett, 
who has made a deep study of this 
whole problem: 

‘The only way to scotch the evils of 
radicalism is to fill people’s minds with 
self-helping, constructive thought—to 
kindle aspiration. * * * One imbued 
with the ideals of thrift has no place 
in his nature for radicalism. * * *! 
Self-determination in the individual 
implies a choice between building up 
and tearing down. In the common 
interest and to make him a worthy 
American he should be inspired toward 
self-help. You can’t club constructive 
thoughts into him.” 

No, it can only be done by education, 
and the trouble is that up to the 
present time employers have left all 
too much of the “education” of their 
workers to the radical agitators. If 
our countless foreign-born laborers, 
with their Old World prejudices, their 
ignorance of our language and our 
ideals, are to become good citizens and 
not fall into the hands of the red 
revolutionists in this country, then 
their minds must be fed on a different 
kind of nourishment entirely. 

To deal with this situation, the more 
progressive banks of the United States 
have come forward with an offer of 
co-operation. They are, in fact, lead- 
ing the way in what promises to be a 
most effective campaign of thrift and 
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Americanization. By means of artis- 
tic, inspiring posters, such as the one 


. mentioned at the beginning of this 


story, bankers and employers are 


putting before the very eyes of laborers © 


such messages as must surely make a 
most stirring appeal to their better 
nature and to their sense of self-help. 

If any argument were needed to 
justify the use of posters in reaching 
the wage-earners of America, one 
would find an excellent precedent for 
them in the Liberty loan posters, 
which were responsible for the supreme 
success of the loan campaigns perhaps 
more than any other factor. 

Liberty loan posters were displayed 
in every conceivable place, preparatory 
to the now historic drives for funds 
with which the United States helped to 
win the Great War. In the same way, 
these thrift posters are being hung in 
factory and shop and wholesale house, 
where they reach the wage-earner 
while he is at his work and has time 
and opportunity to reflect on their 
meaning and their application to his 
own case. Their messages .will cer- 
tainly go far to offset the destructive 
propaganda which has too much filled 
the mind of this same worker ever 
since the war ended. 

The poster plan has undoubted 
merits, but it would be most unfortu- 
nate if either banker or employee 
jumped to the conclusion that the 
posters of themselves will do all the 
work. On the contrary, they are 
really the entering wedge for the equally 
important educational program that 
should follow. 

Here again we may find an analogy 
in the Liberty loan campaigns. The 
Liberty and Victory loan posters, 
displayed in every factory and in 
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With a Savings Account you're on the Highroad to Success. Opportunity 


awaits beyond. Every deposit brings you a step nearer. 
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Savings Account at the 

Capital Trust & Savings Bank 
every public place all over this broad 
land, created an atmosphere favorable 
to the sale of the war bonds: But it 
would be absurd to maintain that the 
various loans would have been over- 
subscribed as they were, solely by the 
hanging up of the posters everywhere. 
The truth is, without the hardest kind 
of follow-up work by armies of trained 
solicitors, the loans would in all 
likelihood have been a dismal failure. 

By the same token, banks are not 
going to get far by the mere display of 
thrift posters, fine and inspiring though 
they are. To obtain the best results, 
the banks will find it essential to send 
their solicitors into the various plants 
where their posters are on display, and 


canvass the employees for savings - 


accounts, not once, but regularly, once 
or twice or oftener each month, 
depending on the frequency of pay day. 

In harmony with this idea, the 
Capital Trust and Savings Bank has 
put one of its most alert young men on 


the job. He has already placed one 


thousand posters in the factories, shops 
and store windows of St. Paul, and 


everywhere he goes, he makes arrange- 


ments to collect the savings of the 
workers at stated intervals, and advise 
with them about investments. 

By thus combining poster display 
and personal sulicitation, the bank is 
able to achieve the most satisfactory 
results. At the same time, it is putting 
into practice one of the best and most 
recent ideas in bank management, 
namely, that “‘the place to cultivate 
thrift is at the source of income.” 
This in reality is one of the supreme 
advantages of the poster movement, 
that it carries the bank’s appeal into 
the very heart of the factory, the 
workshop, the office. If Mahomet 
will not come to the mountain, then 
the mountain must come to Mahomet. 
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If our wage-earners, either through 
extravagance or ignorance or shiftless- 
ness or prejudice, will not come to the 
bank, then the bank must come to the 
wage-earners. 

The truth is, the poster plan gives 
the bank which sponsors it easy 
entree into the factories and wholesale 
houses and packing plants. It has 
not always been possible for banks to 
obtain such access to workers. Recent- 
ly, to cite but one example, a leading 
savings bank in a middle-western city 
met with rebuff after rebuff when it 
attempted to obtain entrance to the 
local factories for its savings solicitors. 
Manufacturers simply refused to allow 
the bank’s agents to enter their plants, 
for what reason we cannot say. 

On the other hand, it is one of the. 
chief merits of the poster plan we have 
been describing that manufacturers 
and other employers welcome the 
display of the bank’s handsome and 
wholesome posters. And after the 
posters are once introduced into his 
plant, no employer is going to be so 
shortsighted as to refuse to allow the 
bank to send its solicitors in at stated 
intervals and gather up the savings of 
the workers. 

Here in St. Paul, for example, the 
Capital Trust and Savings Bank has 
had no special difficulty in obtaining 
permission from employers to install 
its thrift posters and at the same time 
to collect savings from their workers. 

So great is the appeal of the posters 
that in some instances wage-earners 
are not waiting for the bank’s solicitors 
to approach them, but are seeking out 
the bank and volunteering deposits. 
Shortly after the first poster was put 
up if St. Paul factories, a young man 
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THE BURROUGHS 


In Which the Cashier Learns the Law 


EY, there, don’t touch that paint; 

it’s wet!” Chester Gage, cashier of 
the Seedgrowers National Bank, 
withdrew his finger quickly, and *, 
looked up at the man on the ladder 
who was glaring malevolently down «| 
at the transgressor of the rules of | 
painters. 

“All right; please exkoos!’ re- 

sponded Gage, in imitation of 
Hashimura Togo, and passed on 
into the bank after an admiring 
look at the brightened front of the 
building. The bank was being done. 
over, inside and out, and a contract, 
had been let to one Tom Wagner to — - | 
furnish the materials and do all the ~ 


work for a fixed sum, and the cashier _— 


felt he had made a good bargain. The 
work would be finished in a few hours, 
the inside being already done, and the 
fresh soft-toned colors were pleasing to 
the eyes of Mr. Gage who confessed 
freely to having a nice sense of shade 
and tone. 

The cashier had but seated himself 
at his desk preparatory to beginning 
the day’s work when he was accosted 
by one of the bank’s customers who 
had come to a stop at the railing. 

“Ah, good morning, Mr. Ogden,” 
said Gage. “How’s the automobile 
business this morning? Pretty good, 
I reckon, this fine weather?” 

“Yes, it’s pretty fair, Mr. Gage,” 
answered Ogden. “In fact I’ve just 
made quite a deal with Mr. Matthews 
here. Mr. Matthews, Mr. Gage. 
Here are some papers, Mr. Gage, which 
we want to leave in escrow with the 
bank pending the arrival of a certain 
bond. I’ve just sold Mr. Matthews 
six cars of a total value of $8,500. 
You will see that there is a bill of sale 
of these cars to him and a deed to 240 
acres of land in Colotado. Matthews 
is trading me the land for the cars in a 
way, but here is also a contract between 
me and Matthews by which he under- 
takes to dispose of that land. within 
thirty days for $9,000, cash. I don’t 
know Mr. Matthews, so he is to 
furnish a surety bond on this contract. 
We have arranged that the bond is to 
be issued by the Denver office of the 
Blank Fidelity and Deposit Company, 
and the papers—the bill of sale, the 
deed and the contract—are to be left 
here until the arrival of the bond. 
Then you are to turn the bill of sale 
over to Mr. Matthews and give me the 
deed, contract and bond, at which time 
I will also deliver the cars to him.” 

“All right, I believe I understand the 
arrangement; is Mr. Ogden’s statement 
of the case correct, Mr. Matthews?” 
asked Gage. 


“Entirely so,” replied Matthews. 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


Chester Gage 

2 looked up at the 

man on the 
ladder who was 


malevo- 


The cashier made a memo of the 
terms, particularly that the bill of sale 
was to be held pending the arrival of a 
surety bond based on the contract by 
Matthews to sell the land in thirty days 
for the sum named, and the customer 
and the stranger departed. Gage put 
the papers in the escrow drawer and 
turned to the interrupted tasks. 

Wagner and his crew of four men 
completed the painting job shortly 
after noon. Wagner went home and 
cleaned up and changed clothes, then 
called on the banker for final inspection 
and settlement. When Gage went 
over the work he found it according 
to contract and gave the paint con- 
tractor the money for the job. Then 
the bank settled down to its usual 
routine of’ which there was no further 
disturbance that day. 

There was, however, one occurrence 
amid that routine of the daily business 
at the Seedgrowers National Bank that 
had considerable significance, especially 
for Chester Gage, as will be seen. 
Toward the closing hour a boy pre- 
sented himself at the cashier’s desk 
with a request that a check he carried 
be certified. The check was for 
$1,186 and was drawn on the account 
of William H. Harrison, a merchant 
and one of the bank’s regular custom- 
ers. Gage rose from his seat and 


sought the page in the ledger where he 
would find the state of Mr. Harrison’s 
account—more as a matter of habit, 
however, as Mr. Harrison was wealthy 
and of good standing, though a heavy 
borrower at times. Hastily running 
his eye down the column, the cashier 
found the figures, and, satisfied that 
the account was considerably larger 
than the amount of the check, he 
promptly certified it and passed it back 
to the boy. By that time the bank 
was closing for the day, and Mr. Gage 
cleaned up the few matters remaining 
on his desk and went home. 

Three days passed in serenity as a 

ship sails before a fair wind over a well- 
charted sea. Then came the first little 
ripple of storm evoked by the 
three incidents that have 
been related, though it was 
not recognized at the time 
* as a ripple ahead of a storm. 
‘Mr. Ogden, the automobile 
dealer, and Matthews, the 
affable stranger, again ap- 
proached Mr. Gage’s desk 
and asked for a few minutes 
of his time. 
“It’s this way, Mr. Gage,”’ Ogden 
began in explanation, “that bond we 
have been expecting seems to be de- 
layed for some reason and Mr. Mat- 
thews here seems to be getting anxious 
to have the cars delivered as he says 
he has them contracted to be turned 
over to other parties at once, and he 
has suggested that we wire the Denver 
agency of the surety company and 
inquire if the bond has been executed 
and in force. He also suggests that if 
the answer is affirmative, I would be 
safe in permitting the cars and bill 
of sale to be turned over to him, and it 
looks so to me, too. So I wish you 
would send the wire in the bank’s 
name, charging the cost to me, of 
course.’ 

“Well, write out what you want to 
say in the telegram, and I’ll sign it,” 
replied Mr. Gage. 

Matthews took out a pencil and 
wrote the message, and handed it over. 
Gage read it aloud: 

“Is bond attached and relating to 
contract between Matthews and Ogden 
executed and in effect. Wire answer.” 

The telegram was sent over the 
signature of the bank, and the men 
withdrew to await the reply, which 
was expected in a few hours. Gage 
promptly forgot all about the incident 
and did not recall it until the arrival 
of the reply, which came somewhat 
more promptly than had _antici- 
pated. It read: 


“Your wire; bond has ‘uate executed 
and is in force.” 


.It was signed by the 
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Denver agency of the bonding com- 


any. 

Mr. Gage laid it to one side, intend- 
ing to submit it to Ogden for approval 
before making delivery of any, papers 
under the proposed change in the 
escrow terms. When that gentleman 
came in, as he did later in the day, it 
was clear that he was much perturbed; 
in fact he was accompanied by his 
attorney, George Updyke, who, as it 
happened, was frequently employed 
by the bank, also. 

“TI guess I’ve pulled an awful bone- 
head, Mr. Gage,” began the auto- 
mobile dealer. “Say, it seems that 
that Matthews is one of the smoothest 
crooks that ever went unhung. Look 
here what I’ve found out: Mr.Knopp, 
the Duplex dealer at Arcola, happened 
to call and see me a while ago and he 
told me of getting into trouble 
with this same fellow. Then I 
got Updkye to read the contract 
between Matthews and me, 
and say, he’s a bird! You 
know I didn’t want that 
Colorado land at all and told 
him so, but he was so positive 
he had it already sold at a 
price $500 more than the cars 
came to and offered to give 
his contract to turn it into 
cash, with a bond put up on 
the contract. Well, I fell for 
it, but we find here in the contract 
that Matthews is to pay $500 earnest 
money, and in lieu of paying it he 
furnishes a bond to insure it will be 
paid! That’s the bond we _ wired 
about! By the way, has the answer 
come yet?” 

He was shown the reply, and after 
reading it he handed it over to Up- 
dyke. The lawyer smiled as he read 
it. “Of course the bond is executed, 
but instead of being a bond that 
guarantees the performance of Mr. 
Ogden’s contract, it merely guarantees 
the payment of $500 earnest money. 
I haven’t a doubt but that the Denver 
agency is in cahoots with this fellow, 
and they hold these bonds purposely 
until a wire is received inquiring about 
it. You see their answer gives no 
clue to the real nature of the bond, and 
that is the way Matthews works his 
victims, thus getting the cars before 
the dealer ever sees just what kind of 
bond he is getting. Of course the 
Colorado land is worthless, and of 
course Matthews will default in dis- 
posing of it, and the $500 on this bond 
or the cash Matthews may pay as the 
earnest money, the same in either case, 
is all that Ogden will realize from his 
six automobiles worth over $8,000.00. 
It’s a peach of a scheme, gentlemen, 
and the nicest thing about it from the 


swindler’s standpoint is that it in- 


volves no crime. He has_ traded 
worthless land for cars, by making 
Ogden believe he can sell the land. 


Ogden will get good title to a real 
piece of land, of which he has given no 
description because Ogden wasn’t in- 
terested in its character. But it isn’t 
worth the blank on which the deed is 
written, of course!” 

“Well, I'll be damned!” exclaimed 
the banker. Then he sat up. “But 
say, we haven’t delivered anything 
yet; guess Ogden’s still all right, isn’t 
he?” 

“That remains to be seen,” replied 
Updyke. “The law relating to escrows 
is very specific on the point that both 
parties must surrender all control over 
the papers deposited, and their act 
is irrevocable. Strictly speaking, if 
Matthews performs what he agreed 
to do pending delivery of the bill of 
sale, which was merely to furnish a 


Lyman Chase, his crack ome. stuck his head 
ocownd the door leading to the cashier's office 


bond ‘on’ his contract, he can compel 
a delivery. No doubt the bond is on 
the way. I'll have Ogden repudiate 
the tentative change in the escrow 
agreement, by saying he is not satisfied 
with the reply to the telegram, but 
wants to wait until he sees the bond. 
He has a right to do that, as any change 
made in the original arrangements 
would have to be based on a new con- 
sideration to be binding. Then we’ll 
see what we see.” 

Gage was left in a very disturbed 
frame of mind; he wished to protect 
his customer from the machinations of 
a clever swindler if he possibly could, 
but he did not feel like going so far 
as to make his bank a party to a law- 
suit over the papers, which would 
probably go against it, and it seemed 
that was quite likely to be the result 
unless he delivered the bill of sale to 
Matthews on delivery of the bond. 
While he was in the midst of the worry 
over the matter Lyman Chase, his 


_ erack teller, stuck his head around the 


door leading to the cashier’s office and 
asked a question. 

“Say, Mr. Gage, you certified a 
check for Mr. Harrison a day or so 
ago; I have just noticed that it over- 
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draws his account several hundred 
dollars. What had we better: do 
about it?” 

“Oh, I guess not, if the charge 
against his account was properly made 
at the time. I put the debit charge 
slip through the wicket at the time, 
I remember,” replied the cashier. 

“Oh, the bookkeeper got that all 
right and entered the charge and it was 
ahead of all other checks as to the 
charge on the ledger. In fact it is 
the only check against Harrison’s 
account that has been presented this 
week,” said the teller. 

“Why, I looked at the ledger before 
I certified it,” exclaimed Mr. Gage, 
and got up to look again: 

What he found, however, was that 
he had mistakenly looked at the figures 
opposite the name below that of Wil- 
liam H. Harrison. That name was 
Harrison, also, which accounted for 
the mistake. 

“Well, it won’t matter; Harrison 
is perfectly good for it and will have 
a deposit in a day or so to cover,” 
he said. 

“But the law prohibits 
a national bank over- 
certifying a check, Mr. 
) Gage,” replied Chase, 
‘earnestly. “I just read 
that the other day; it’s 
Section 5208 of the U. S. 
- Revised Statutes, or Sec- 

tion 9770 of the Compiled 
Statutes of 1916, and it provides a 
heavy penalty, too.” 

““Get the book, let’s read it,” snapped 
Gage, growing uneasy. When the book: 
was brought he read it for himself, and 
his alarm increased as he noted the 
severe punishment provided for in-. 
fraction of the law no matter how good 
the customer might be, applying to all 
national banks. As he finished the 
paragraph, beads of cold sweat stood 
out on his face, but he went on to the 
next paragraph, the enactments of 
July 12, 1882, and September 26, 1918, 
and began to breathe easier as he 
found that as to the individual officer 
the act must be done “willfully” to 
constitute a crime. “Well, I didn’t do 
it ‘willfully,’ anyway,” he said. Then 
he added, “Say, get Mr. Harrison on 
the phone and tell him to get some 
money in here to cover that overdraft; 
but don’t tell him the reason. Just 
put it on the ordinary grounds. If he 
finds this out on top of that matter of 
paying John Colson’s check after he 
died Harrison will think this bank is 
being run by a bunch of fools!” 

Harrison promptly deposited cash 
to even his account, and the little inci- 
dent was closed with the resolution to 
memorize that section of the United 
States statutes. 

Chester Gage had no more than 
recovered his poise, when his desk was 
visited by a run-down-at-the-heel fel- 
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low, who presented a bill for $36 for six 
days’ painting on the bank building. 
Gage recognized him as one of the 
workmen under Wagner, but having 
dealt with that person exclusively, he 
refused to pay the bill, informing the 
painter that the contractor had col- 
lected in full. 

“Well, that’s not. my lookout,” the 
man replied. “I worked six days here 


' and never got a cent from Wagner, and 


now he’s left town. You'll either have 
to pay this bill or I'll file a laborer’s 
lien against this building! I can’t 
afford to lose my wages!” 

“Waita minute. I’ll see about this,” 
said the cashier. “Chase, come here! 
Lock your cage and go find some of 
the painters who worked on this job 
and see if they know whether this man 
has been paid. Also find out whether 
the others have received their money.” 
Then he called Updyke on the phone 
and told him the facts. 

“Guess you’re stung, 
Mr. Gage, if the fellow 
hasn’t been paid,” the 
lawyer told him. “The 
matter of lienis oneof | 
statute and varies in 
the. states somewhat, 
but all of them, I be- 
lieve, have provisions 
to protect a laborer or artisan 
who performs labor or furnishes 
material. You should never pay a con- 
tractor unless he furnishes receipts 
showing payment to all workmen or 
else puts up a bond to insure that they 
will be paid and that no liens will be 
filed. If you find that this man hasn’t 
been paid, give him his money, for you 
can’t afford to have a lien filed, and 
you will save some expense.” 

Chase returned with the report that 
all the painters had been paid except 
this one, and two of the others knew he 
hadn’t because they had heard Wagner 
admit it just before leaving town. 
Gage paid the bill and registered 
another resolution—that if he ever 
again contracted for improvements to 
a building he would take some pre- 
cautions regarding payment of the 
workmen. 

George Updyke, the lawyer, dropped 
into the bank shortly afterward, and 
Gage raised the subject of the escrow, 
as he was expecting the swindler to call 
at any time and demand delivery. 
Updyke went into the question at 
length. 

“Upon performance of the condition 
under which the papers were depos- 
ited,” he said, “the depositary must 
deliver the instrument; but he: must 
have the power, in order for it to be a 
valid escrow, to judge whether or not 
the condition has been met and per- 
formed in order to act. That principle 
is well laid down in the case of 
Humphrey vs. Richmond, etc., Railway 
Company, 88 Va., 431; 13 S. E., 985. 


In that point I believe we can find the 
loophole through which to escape this 
dilemma. You can maintain that your 
understanding of the escrow terms was 
that a bond guaranteeing the whole 
contract was to be furnished, - which 
has not been done, nor will it be even 
when the bond gets here. If Matthews 
still insists upon delivery, and even if 
you deliver the bill of sale, I shall 
advise Ogden to refuse delivery of the 
cars and we'll fight Matthews in the 
courts for their possession. But I’ve 
been finding out a good deal about that 
fellow; he has been working this scheme 
all over the Middle West, and I am of 


Immediately the swindler sought to sweep 
out his tracks 


the opinion that he will back down 
rather than have the publicity of a 
lawsuit.” 

The entrance of the mail carrier 
interrupted just then, and the bond 
was in the mail he brought. As 
Updyke had surmised, it merely guar- 
anteed the payment of $500 earnest 
money and nothing else. 

Matthews ran true to the form the 
lawyer had doped out. He came to 
town the next day, hunted up Ogden 
and found out the state of that gentle- 
man’s feelings. Immediately the 
swindler sought to sweep out his tracks. 

“Why, that’s all right, Mr. Ogden,” 
he said. “I haven’t time to haggle over 
this deal; let’s go right over to the bank 
and call back the papers and call it 
off.” 

And that was what was done. It 
was found that he invariably backed 
down when the victim learned the true 
nature of the bond before delivering 
any property, his success depending 
wholly on the successful working of 
the telegram trick. But it was also 
found that he had garnered more than 
$100,000 in the few months previous. 
In fact he is still working in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas and Okla- 
homa, and bankers who are invited to 
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act as escrow in any deal relating to 
exchange of Colorado land for auto. 
mobiles or stocks of merchandise (he 
got several country stores), the affable 
stranger to sell the land in a short time, 
would do well to caution the customer, 

Spring was coming on and its ap. 
proach led Chester Gage to new 
thoughts. He called George Updyke 
in one day as he was passing the bank 
and raised a new subject. 

“George,” said the cashier, “I’ve 
been reading in a bank magazine some 
interesting accounts of new stunts by 
banks for creating business, particu- 
larly in the way of distributing pure 
bred stock among the farmers. Here 
are the stories. Look them over and 
you will see what I mean.” 

Updyke glanced over the articles 
pointed out. “Are you thinking of 
doing something like this?’ he asked. 

“Yes, I am,” replied the banker. 
“It strikes me as a splendid plan for 
increasing our business. And | 
wanted to ask you if it is all right 
for us to buy a carload of 
cows and turn them over to 
our farm customers, taking 
their notes for the price.” 

“That’s the point I was 
coming to,” responded the 
lawyer. “Your bank is a 
national bank, and the Na- 
tional Bank Act, as I remem- 
ber it, contains no provision for a 
national bank engaging, as a bank, in 
such an enterprise. I'll look it up at 
once, however, and give you the exact 
state of the law on the matter.” 

Updyke called Gage to the law 
office within the hour. The cashier 
found him with his table littered with 
books. 

“Such a transaction is beyond the 
statutory powers of a national bank, 
Mr. Gage,” said Updyke. “The things 
a national bank is empowered to do are 
set out in Section 5136 of the United 
States Revised Statutes, and do not 
include dealing in merchandise or per- 
sonal property of any kind. The mat- 
ter has been before the courts a number 
of times, and the contracts of the bank 


in such transactions have been held 


ultra vires (beyond power) and, there- 
fore, unenforceable. Ill read you what 
one supreme court has said: ‘National 
banks may take personal property as 
security for loans, or as security for 
bills of exchange purchased by them, 
but national banks have no power 
whatever to deal in merchandise of any 
kind.— Leonhardt vs. Small, 96 S. W., 
1051’; and the statute is cited along 
with the cases of California Nat. Bank 
vs. Kennedy, 167 U. S., 365; First Nat. 
Bank' vs. Hawkins, 174 U. S., 365. It 
was held in those federal cases as well 
as in many others that no suit can be 
maintained to enforce an ultra vires 
contract, even by a party who has fully 
performed on his part. Now this does 
(Continued on page 30) 
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“Teaser” Idea Bank Advertising 


How the “‘U & P” of Memphis, Tenn., Announced the Opening 
Of a New Branch; Other Timely Bank Publicity Pointers 


E so-called “teaser campaign”’ is 


very commonly used to advertise a 
new product. I have seen it used a score 


of times for a new soap or some new 


brand of breakfast food or whatnot. 
Not so often has the idea been applied 
to bank advertising. But I am pleased 
to reproduce herewith (Fig. 1) a cam- 
paign of that nature put on by the 


Union & Planters 
Bank & Trust 
Company, of 
Memphis, Tenn., 
in connection with 
the opening of its 
new Franklin Sav- 
ings Bank branch 
—a second branch 
of the “U & P”’ in 
Memphis. 

The idea of the 
campaign origin- 
ated in the fertile 
brain of Martin F. 
O’Callaghan, as- 
sistant to the vice- 
president, who 
realized that curi- 
osity is one of the 
most impelling of 
human motives, 
and the scheme 
was carried out 
with the aid of 
an advertising 
agency. 

The Union & 
Planters Bank & 
Trust Company 
opened a branch 
bank in the build- 
ing on Madison 
Avenue formerly 
occupied by the 
local branch of the 
Federal Reserve 
Bank. John D. 
McDowell, vice- 
president, has 
charge of the new 
branch. Special 
attention will be 
paid to savings 
accounts. The 
building, though 
small, is one of the 


‘finest in the South. 


It is not far from 
the main office of 
the “U & P,” but 
it is on the other 
side of the busy 
Main Street of 
Memphis so that 
for some persons 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


—LOCATED 
on the SOUTH side of 


MADISON AVENUE 
just a few steps DOWN from 


MAIN 


(right at your elbow as 
you wait for the East 


End cars.) 


You will find at the— 
(Concluded tomorrow) 


always make you . 
happy in banking 
home”. 


$1 wilt a Savings account 
here. 


Vice-President, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 


New York City 


I am reproducing six of the adver- 
tisements in the teaser campaign which 
ran for about a week previous to the 
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Many Thanks for 
a Wonderful Day 


Every officer and every employe of the “U&P” 
desire to thank their friends for the generous 
manner in which they favored the 


On its opening day, 

yesterday. Figures 
that we hardly hoped 
to_achieve made the 


opening of the new 
branch a splendid sue- 
cess, 


The Employes’ Contest 
for new business for this 
branch does not terminate 
until next Monday, April, 
Friends of the em- 
ployes, therefore, still 
have a week in which to 
favor any of the employes 


Union & Planters Bank 
& Trust Company 


OF THE“BEST 


BRANCH 


| FRANK P. HILL, Presiden. 


opening of the bank a few weeks ago. 


Considerable interest was aroused and 
the Franklin Savings Bank ..branch 


made its debut with eclat. 


it is in a handier location than the 
main office. 


TOCKHOLDERS of a bank are not 


ESPECIALLY, 
SHOULD LIKE 
THE NEW BANK, 
—CONVENIENT, 
COMMODIOUS, 
Cozy, REFINED 
IN APPEARANCE 
AND SERVICE. 


Fig. 1. 


A Memphis bank’s “‘teaser campaign’’—the numbers are ours, indicating ween appearance 


always customers of the institution: 
This is particularly true in the case of 
the larger banks and trust companies. 


Stockholders 
ought to be good 
prospective cus- 
tomers, especially 
if they are located 
in the same city 
as the institution 
in which they own 
stock. The Guar- 
anty Trust Com- 
pany of New York 
sent to its non-de- 
positing stock- 
holders in New. 
York this letter: 


“As you are a 
stockholder of the 
Guaranty Trust 
Company, we feel 
that we may assume 
your interest in co- 
operating with us in 
promoting its busi- 
ness. We would be 
very glad, indeed, 
to have your name 
included among the 
patrons of the com- 
pany, as well as 
among its owners, 
and we invite you 
to use our various 
facilities, as describ- 
ed in the enclosed 
booklet. 

“Deposits to your 
credit can be made 
at any of our offices, 
140 Broadway, 268 
Grand Street, Fifth 
Avenue and 44th 
Street, orat Madison 
Avenue and 60th 
Street. Particulars 
concerning mini- 
mum balances, inter- 
est rates on deposits, 
etc., can be had upon 
inquiry at any of the 
above offices. 

“When you are 
traveling abroad, 
the officers of our 
foreign branches in 
London, Liverpool, 
Paris, Havre, Brus- 
sels and Constan- 
tinople will be glad ~ 
to facilitate your 
travel and provide 
for your business 
necessities in any 
possible manner.’ 
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You Can Protect Your Family Now 


Fig. 2 Wonderfully human 
appeal 


HE two reproduced advertisements 
(Fig. 2) of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit, of which Clinton F. 


Berry is advertising 
manager, have a 


Gon yous wile or your 
your thet your 


Aad when you do makes anil be sare w have corefully drown by 
surety Amd be equally 


the Fifth-Third National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati. (Fig. 4). 


There is vision and 
distinctiveness in 
every one of them. 
They will be read. 


EGARDING 
advertisement 
headlines, Victor F. 
Hayden says in Ad- 
vertising and Selling 
Magazine: 
**Advertising ex- 
perts agree thatone 
of the best auto- 
mobile headings 
ever written was 
that of the Cadillac 
—The Penalty of 
Leadership.” Ana- 
lyze the story con- 
tained in those four 
words, try to tell it 
better and more 


briefly and you will come to appreciate 
the full genius of that inspired headline. 
“Roughly speaking there are two 
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the heels. The connection must be 
obvious and involve no complex thought 
processes, because the mentality of the 
average reader is low.”” 


eo is an interesting statement by 
“The Quality Group” consisting of 
the following general magazines— 
Atlantic, Century, Harper’s, Scribner’s, 
Review of Reviews, 2nd World’s Work. 

“The magazines of ‘The Quality 
Group’ advocated the use of ‘the human 
element’ in investment advertising for 
a dozen years — and wonout. They have 
recommended it just as strongly to the 
biggest banks, and so have the most 
able advertising agents, but progress 
has been slower, yet ‘The Quality 
Group’ has the pleasure of inviting 
attention to the exceptionally fine ad- 
vertising of the following banks, which 
has appeared in its 1920 and 1921 
issues: Equitable Trust Company of 
New York; Continental and Commer- 
cial Banks of Chicago; Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston; Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York; National 


wonderfully human 
appeal and by all 
precedents ought to 
be successful as 
business-getters. 


UMAN inter- 
est, timeliness 
and effectiveness 
characterize the ad- 
vertisement of the 


Peoples Bank, of CONTINENTAL COMMERCIAL 


(Fig. 3). The repro- 


il 


duction of a “‘want”’ 
advertisement is 


bound to attract attention, and in this 
case it certainly drives home a point. 

**It’s all Greek to me,” perhaps you 
say about that ad of the Continental 
and Commercial Banks of Chicago in 
But it’s all Greek to the 
readers of that paper, too, and that’s 
why it is good advertising, especially 
when you consider that the Hellenic 
population of Chicago probably is 
greater than that of Athens in its 


Atlantis. 


palmiest days. 


A lot of favorable comment has been 
heard regarding the ‘‘Trustworthy 
Pilot” advertisement of the American 
Security & Trust Company, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Theillustration and the figure 
of speech are well tied up together and 
the whole leaves a memorable impres- 
sion in the mind of the reader. 


N ESPECIALLY attractive group 

of advertisements are those of the 
National Park Bank and Bankers Trust 
Company of New York; the Continen- 
tal and Commercial Banks, Chicago; 
the Philadelphia National Bank; the 
First National Bank in St. Louis; and 


Fig. 3 Some Greek, a want ad and a trustworthy pilot 


types of headlines, 
the Parlor Socialist 
and the I.W. W. 
The former conceals 
its object while it 
tries toensnare your 
interest. The latter 
believes in direct 
action. 

“A typical indi- 
rect heading is 
‘Would You Drive 
Blindfolded?’ ad- 
vertising a wind- 
shield cleaner, while 
a good example of 
the direct type is, 
‘9 Acres a Day for 
42 Days,’ advertis- 
ing a kerosene trac- 
or. 

“Where the in- 
direct heading is 
used it is necessary 
that the final con- 
nection be logical 
and not dragged 
into the message by 


! 


i 
i 


it 


Shawmut Bank of 
Boston; National 
Bank of Commerce 
in New York; Me- 
chanics and Metals 
National Bank of 
New York; Bankers 
Trust Company of 
New York; First 
National Bank of 
Boston; Mercantile 
Trust Company of 
St. Louis; and the 
Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.” 


(Continued on page 42) 
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When Bookkeepers 
“Ruled Their Own” 
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« ACK in the days when quill pens scratched and \HHIT =i | | 
spluttered, it was not possible to buy journals, 
ledgers, and day-books with ruled pages. When fil 
als columns were needed, bookkeepers had to “rule FS TT iment 
of their own.” = 
of The bookkeeper of today writes with smoothly = resell 
rst flowing pen upon pages ruled by machinery, and =| |} UAEMITTTA U/(. 
of most of the drudgery has been taken from his a 
ile ancient and honorable calling by Loose-Leaf meth- 
be ods and Loose-Leaf books. 
[a- National Loose-Leaf Books are used in the 
la- accounting departments of such institutions as the 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, 
a United Fruit Co., and Henry L. Doherty & Co. 
= Askyour stationer toshow you our Royal Loose- 

Leaf Ledger, Series 8100. Its chassis is the 

strongest made; its mechanical features include 

hinge lugs, bridge plates, bronze bearings, and the 

National flat key. Cowhide and corduroy binding, 

ruled sheets of Yorkshire Ledger paper. 
E Look for This Trade Mark When You Buy 


accountant and 
every purchasing agent 
ought to have our book, 
“Ready Records for Ac- 
counting.” It’s free—ask 
your stationer for a copy. 

If he cannot supply you, - 
write us. 


===) 
\\ NATIONAL // 


Loose-Leaf and Bound Books 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
111 RIVERSIDE, HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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[HORSE SENSE. FOR COLTS 


Y Dear Boys, 

My first letter was, I fancied, rather 
complimentary to our girl clerks. One 
morning a few days after writing it you 
might have heard a vicious squeak from 
a swivel chair as I shot from it to the 
outer office demanding the name of the 
clerk responsible for the garbled copy 
in my hand and which brought shame 
to an innocent typewriting machine. 
An instant’s inquiry brought me into 
the presence of a certain under-aged 
dowager duchess who had lately decided 
to make our venerable counting-house 
her daytime diversion. 

She beamed on me patronizingly. 
Worse than that, she half raised her 
finger at me as she might have done to 


a petulant school boy. “How do I spell 


99 


‘deliver’,” ogling me and bubbling 
over with smiles. “Now, don’t ask me 
how to spell anything.” Lor’a massy! 
what is a poor conquered worm of 
a man to do? 

This radiant queen who 
had defeated my righteous 
anger by the age-old if un- 
conscious wiles of the siren 
had been recommended to 
me by her acquaintances. . 
as, “Most charming, simply +e 
a stunning girl.” 

After piecing together 
the tattered ends of my 
dignity and carefully stacking my ballast 
against another feminine salvo I told 
the junior to instruct Miss Regina to 
attend in my little glass case, first floor 
front. 

“The bank doesn’t pay you $50 a 
month to charm or stun,” I purposely 
shocked her, for the miracle I aimed 
at is worked that way. Then, as a 
difficult swallowing process commenced, 
I moderated, “‘I don’t ask you to be 
unwomanly. The gifts you possess 
make us proud of you and proud to 
have you on our staff, but it.would be 
unkind of me—nothing but that—to 
allow you to make a failure of your 
work here by not telling you what you 
need to be successful.” 

On the instant of realizing that she 
had actually been criticized by a man, 
my stately clerk had felt a convulsion 
of resentment. Nevertheless, she was 
interested. Personalities may annoy 
a woman exceedingly, but they interest 
her always. I allowed myself to sup- 
pose I had made a hit of some sort, 
for suddenly her pretty eyes smiled 
eagerly, smiled at me through glisten- 
ing jewels, tears of which she was un- 
conscious: really one of the most 
heavenly of womanly poses. 

“You are counted, I understand, 
Miss Regina, a most engaging con- 
versationalist,’’ I continued in my 


showiest endeavor to be impressive, 
“but sometimes is it not the part of 
wisdom to be brilliant in abeyance so 
to speak? You don’t, for example, go 
to church to be brilliant and engaging. 
You’ve gone to church so long it never 
occurs to you that, to conform to the 
usages of the place, you make a differ- 
ent woman of yourself. Unless you 
can do as much for the bank and be- 
come a different woman here, you will 
be no use to us.” 
After this I went 
slowly again, because 
those glistening 


She half raised her 
have done to a petulant school boy 


finger at me as she might 


jewels grew quickly more glisteny, and 
I knew from experience that this sort 
of food must not be offered faster than 
it can be assimilated—not in dry 
weather. 

“IT don’t mean to say that because a 
girl is bright and attractive,” here she 
glanced at me gratefully if withal still 
archly, “she has anything to fear in 
the bank. On the contrary a large 
proportion of our most successful lady 
clerks were ballroom favorites but,” 
I paused to lend emphasis to the point, 
“when they put on business clothes 
they become business women. Don’t 
you see, it’s not fair play to be charm- 
ing at the expense of others. That is 
what you are doing, even if you are 
clever enough to keep the rest of us 
good-humored while we are correcting 
your mistakes.” 

Miss Regina stood up to go. Her 
mien, I should have noticed, was about 
as subdued as a statue of liberty. Of 
all the charms that I and very foolish 
friends had endowed her with, she'said, 
the beginning of wisdom in common 
sense she would always owe to me. 


She had often heard what a dear, help- 
ful man I was, but she could only do 
her best. I would not expect very 
much at first, would I? No, J 
wouldn’t. She withdrew, smiling: we 
were both smiling—until I realized, 


late as an old donkey will, that, for the 


second time, she had vamped my good 
intentions. 

Wher you come to think of it, the 
“charming,” “‘dashing”’ girl in the bank 
corresponds somewhat to the “‘popular” 
youngman. Tobe more exact the girl 
who will not forget her over-plus of 
self-possession, her power over others, 
long enough to do her work, 
and a little more than her own 
work at times, is very much 
like the young man who makes 
capital of being popular. 

I was teller in a country 
town office where we had a 
junior by name Sidney Dundee. 
Sidney was nineteen, five feet 
eleven, and one of the most 
graceful tennis figures you ever 
saw. He had curly chestnut 
hair and a face just so hand- 
some that folks used to argue 
as to whether any alteration ina 
certain feature could be any improve- 
ment. And at that I’ve known myself 
so mad at him that I wanted to effect 
alterations in his features then and 
there! They used to change dance dates 
to suit Sidney. The first citizens peti- 
tioned the bank to keep him in town to 
play hockey. Our landlady’s pretty 
daughter could never see another boy 
if Sidney was visible on the horizon, 
and no annual dinner of the Presby- 
terian church or mortgage-burning 
ceremony was complete without him. 


_I don’t think he would have risked the 


success of the County Fair by failing 
to attend on all three days. 

It was a tremendous position to keep 
up, but our hero did his best. He 
spent most of the day writing letters 
so that he could maintain the balance 
among the girls, both at home and 
abroad. Not only was Sidney un- 
available for many of the little extra 
jobs formerly relegated to a gentleman 
of-his business standing but collection 
bills were left in drawees’ hands for a 
week, and now and then the accountant 
had to turn in and help him get the 
letters filed. He was so polite and 
courteous to people evenings that he 
had nothing bright left to say to us in 
the morning. The only customers 
worthy his notice were the ’teen age 
crowd and well-known hostesses. 

Naturally he was not the same sort 
of hero to us, because we were his 
valets, so to speak. His financial 
magnanimity, too, was a bit tantalizing. 
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For instance on our frequent journey- 
ings to and from a neighboring town, 
we took advantage of a through train 
to ride in the parlor car. (Yes, our 
farmer customers carrying balances of 
ten thousand or so preferred the second- 
class coach. Such, however, was 
scarcely in keeping with the dignity of 
young men who wore silk handkerchiefs 
in their breast pockets or up their 
sleeves, and went on driving parties with 
ladies, slumming it as it were, to nearby 
crossroad settlements.) Sidney could 
never be induced to limit the porter’s 
tip to a round amount from the crowd. 
He must hand in his own tip and that 
tip must not be less than fifty cents, 
even though the seat in the car cost 
only a quarter. Of course, that would 
have been his own business, except 
that, oftener than not, he had to 
borrow the money to make it exactly. 
One of Sidney’s closest affiliations was 
with the great order of ““Buffalos” who 
as you know make their first rule never 
to return loans or give change. 

We stood for Sidney a long time, 
considering. The merest hint of his 
departure brought forth unanswerable, 
if unbusinesslike, protests from various 
talkative though not financially in- 
fluential quarters. The truth was, 
though, that we were paying the boy a 
salary toentertain the town. He hadso 
many two-day wedding engagements 
and so many public appearances to 
make that mere routine work was 
beneath him. Even so it was only 
when we found him designedly using 
his popularity as a stave against the 
bank that the manager wrote head office 
that somebody else could have the 
hockey players. Bank clerks would 
cover his requirements. 

Sidney’s value then came up for 
consideration by the general manager 
where the trial of each one of us 
gravitates sooner or later. The general 
manager subscribed twenty-five dollars 
a year to hockey organizations in those 
parts, so that he just naturally had 
Sidney’s value fixed at once. He must 
find a position for a clerk of two years’ 
standing and, say, two months’ train- 
ing, and that’s the position Sidney got. 

Now, I’m sorry not to be able to 
make a “horrible example” of this boy, 
but the unusual facts of his case give 
the lie to modern melodrama. It was 
twelve years later that I met him, 
quite by chance, out west. Yes, he 
had left the bank, “Over ten years 
ago now,” he told me. Failed at 
everything? Not by a barrelful! One 
of his pals had written him to come 
along, it was easy money and every- 
body was getting rich. Sidney rolled 
into town on the first wave of the 
flowing tide, and somebody a great 
deal wiser than he’ll ever be pulled him 
ashore just as the flood hit highwater 
mark. He married this “‘somebody’s” 
daughter and wifie has signed the 
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WESTON, 
President 


Pm aprir 11, 1923 


Union Savings Systems Co., 
131-133 Nerth Duke St., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Gent lemen:- 


The One Operation Note Register System pur- 
chased from your company has been in use at this bank 
since May 1, 1916. 


Z am pleased te report thet we find it a notice- 
able time-saver in listing the notes, inasmuch as all the 
@etaile of each note are recorded in one typewritten opera- 
tion. 


Every record of our notes is in a clear con- 
pact, typewritten fora, and we consider it a modern sye- 
tom combining neatness and legibility. x 

The filing of these records is a simple opera- 
tion and gives the bank an accurate record of our notes 
in our register, note notice, tickler, maker and endorser 
liability files. 


we would recommend the use of this system bv 
any bank without reference to its character or eise. 


Yours very truly, 


Che First National Bank of Scranton, Pa. 


"Recommends the Use of the 
One Operation Note Register 


To All Banks ‘‘Without Reference to Character or Size’’ 


The First National of Scranton has used the One Operation Note Register since 
May 1, 1916, and after five years of continuous use they make this sweeping 
recommendation to all banks, large and small. They consider it a modern 
system, combining neatness and legibility—as well as a great saver of that 
valuable factor, time. : 


Every banker who is interested in cutting the cost of operation, in reducing 

errors to a minimum and in having perfectly satisfied customers should send for 

our booklets and literature today. ‘They explain fully the workings of the One 

Operation Note Register, show its simplicity, and its unique filing arrangements 

- ag the total of both makers’ ahd endorsers’ liabilities up to the minute — 
e time. 


A postal card to us will place the detailed information on the desk of any banker interested. 


What the ONE OPERATION NOTE RECISTER has done for the First National of 
Scranton, it will 2o for your institution ! 


THE Union Savincs SystTEMs Co. 
**Good Things for Banks” Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Canadian Distributors: Business Systems Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Patented 
April 18, 1916 


Handy 
Check Tray 


Made of Birch 
Finished in Mahogany 


If you have a posting machine the Handy 
Check Tray is essential. Its users could 

hardly do without it. Nothing can take 
its place. Through the use of this Tray posting is made convenient. Checks are placed in the first 
compartment to the left and after posting are transferred to the second. Deposit slips are placed in 
one of the right-hand compartments, posted and transferred to the other. 


No danger of checks and deposit slips becoming confused or mixed with other papers or falling to the 


floor. The Handy Check Tray is neat in design, light, durable, and fits nicely on the leaf of your 
posting machine stand. 
Price $10.00 f. 0. b. Bucyrus 


Bucyrus Check Tray Company, 


| 


‘*We keep in touch with our customers through 
monthly statement sheets. These sheets must reflect 
the care and neatness which is characteristic of the 
bank. We looked into the matter of paper very 
thoroughly and have adopted TYPOCOUNT as it fills 
these requirements. We will specify it for all future 
statement sheets.”’ 


TypocounT Ledger Paper for use in machine book- 
keeping systems, is made in two weights—the heavy 
for tray binder ledgers, the light for statement sheets. 


TypocounT is made with a long, strong fiber, to 
secure a sheet that will stand upright in the binder,, 


and yet be flexible enough to work easily in the * 
machine. 


TypocounT is the first paper ever made for this par- 
ticular purpose, and is widely used by the leading 
banks, and large accounting departments. 


Ask for demonstration sheets 
and a sample book 


Byron Weston Company 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE BURROUGHS 


checks ever since—and kept Sidney 
from signing them. He talked good- 
humoredly for a few minutes about 
old times, then an amused gleam 
lighted his eye. Leaning to my ear 
he whispered, “I guess I must have 
been some bank clerk, eh?” and burst 
into a laugh like a waterfall which 
haunted me pleasantly for a day or two. 
Some people work for success, some get 
struck with it and some marry it. 

But what of the Quest of The Loud 
Huzzah amongst your elders; those 
who ought to know better? 

It is of course the avowed ambition 
of all of us to win the esteem of our 
fellowmen, but there is no royal or 
artificial road leading in that direction. 
It was only after much artificial effort 
of my own that I discovered the way 
to win was just being honest; not 
merely honest with those I selected 
to impress, but honest to the seen and 
unseen. I was helped to this belief 
by an acting manager I once knew who 
had to petition the town petitioners 
not to petition head office to keep him 
in that branch when it suited the gen- 
eral manager to move him to another. 
He did not make a show of inditing his 
own petition—after carefully allowing 
the large one to reach head office, as a 
sort of dare to the townsmen to go 
ahead and insist on their point. At 
first intimation of the movement he 
wrote the agitators and proved that 
their allowing the thing to spread 
would do more than render him an 
unfaithful servant. It would be an 
unmanly trick on his successor. 

It is just splendid to get yourself 
liked by everybody in the community; 
but don’t do it if you have to pay for 
it out of the business. The clergyman 
who will never preach a word to offend 
any of his variously-sinning congrega- 
tion is likely to make just as perma- 
nent a success of it as the bank 
manager who proceeds likewise. Popu- 
larity is to this serious business of ours 
what dynamiting is to the grand sport 
of fishing. Users of popular methods 
and dymanite frequently get the fish, 
but they spoil fishing in that locality. 
Moreover they take an unsportsman- 
like advantage of their rivals, and 
virtually confess that they are not 
good enough to get business, or fish, 
by keeping to the acknowledged rules. 

That of the young men who, in the 
past twenty-five years, have robbed 
Canadian banks a queer proportion 
have been “tremendously popular” 
we will charge up to the great god 
Chance. Nor will we discuss that 
lowest form of popularity wherein the 
popular idol threatens his bank, how- 
ever covertly, that he will sell it all to 
the opposition. But at once it will 
be worth knowing, if the old man’s 
experience is not a skylark, that “‘pop- 
ular methods of banking’”’ are only an 


epidemic. They don’t last, for if they 
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More 
Complete 
Protection 
ee For Banks and Their 
Depositors 


To help prevent a loss 
which authorities esti- 
mate at $30,000,000 for 
a single year — perhaps 
greater than the annual 
cost of all bank checks 
in Ameri 


ares 


a 


protecting both the bank and 
each customer by individual 
bonds. This is the most 
perfect form of check security 
in existence, 


Let our representative take 
your order, 


Furnish insured checks for 
the greater protection of 
your depositors’ funds with- 
out additional cost to you. 
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Many Banks Use 


They find economy in cutting the 


The Pearl Cutter 


margins from monthly statements 
in quantity. 


Several Hundred Sheets 


It has a sprin, 
back handle. The 
handle lifts itself 
and the knife 
back into position 
for safety. 


The base is a 
waste receptacle 
for convenience 
and cleanliness. 


of Ledger Paper Clipped 
at One Stroke 


It is a very handy appliance for 
offices of every kind—for a great 
variety of cutting uses. 


Saves Labor and Gets 
the Work Out on Time 


The Pearl is strong, durable, easily 
operated, well made and _ nicely 
finished. 

We make an extensive line of large 
Power and Hand Lever Cutters, 
Small Bench Shears, and Tablet 
Presses for office and factory use. 


Write for further particulars 
and prices 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
Franklin, Mass. 


Baltimore 


is fast becoming the leading Bank 
Stationery Market of the East. 


Young & Selden Company /S “The Pioneer Bank Stationery 


Send for Copy- 
righted Booklet-— 
se Then and Now, 
a Contrast.” An 
excellent adver- 
tising medium 


for Banks 


House of Baltimore.” 


From its very inception, the policy of 
the company has been to give the 
maximum of quality at reasonable 


. prices with the best of service. This. 


policy has insured a steady and sub- 
stantial growth. 


The company has in every department 
an up-to-date labor-saving equipment” 
for the manufacture of Bank Stationery. 


Orders are executed in their own 
factory, under their own supervision, 
insuring prompt service and workman- 
ship of the highest standard. 


YOUNG & SELDEN COMPANY 
The Pioneer Bank Stationers of Baltimore 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 

LITHOGRAPHERS PRINTERS = 


~ BLANK BOOK MAKERS STEEL PLATE PRINTERS 


Statements, Ledger Leaves and Trays for 
Burroughs Posting Machines 7” 
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THE BURROUGHS 


did the business would not. The man. 
ager who depends on them does not 
last. He usually is playing unfair 
with both predecessor and successor, 
causing bad blood to grow between the 
bank and its customer and, in the final 
classification, he stands close to the 
foot of the class. 

There is one type of popularity- 
chaser, however, whom all the world, 
and all bank managers—no matter 
what they tell you —love forever. 

A wrinkled and doting tradition 
still denies the girl the privilege of 
wearing her preference on her sleeve. 
But in universal affection is the boy 
whose head spins on his shoulders and 
whose lovelorn face and actions pro- 
claim all day long the name of one 
sweet girl. My manager once had 
a long and serious talk with me, con- 
cluding, “* * * and if you will 
try to think a little more about your 
work and a little less about that girl 
out in Altamont * * *.” Never- 
theless the prolonged and indulgent 
smile with which he accompanied the 
words told me that I would have to 
grow a great deal worse than I was 
before I lost a job with him. In my 
later experience I have more than once 
grown weary of balancing the ledgers 
and straightening out the cash for 
youthful preoccupied lovers. Sur- 
reptitiously I have “‘passed the buck” 
on another manager; but in every case 
of the kind I’ll be blessed if I didn’t 
grow lonely for the boy and try to get 
him back. Recently I have heard of 
one or two matches between our own 
boys and girls who worked side by 
side in the bank and, although my 
right to be interested was most remote, 
I experienced a perfect thrill of victory 
at the news. To round out the ideal 
happy family in the bank staff let me 
have about me, not as Julius Caesar 
said, “Fat men, sleek-bodied men and 
men that sleep o’nights,” but men, 
and girls, too, who are in love. It is 
the one inscrutable disease from which 
no human precaution can deliver us. 
It is the greatest thing in the world 
to make the aged young—and the 
young aged. 

One summer, many a year agone, 
the lengthening afternoons of the merry 
month of May found me struggling 
with both feet in the trap. To tell 
the truth, boys and girls, life for me 
was more or less one long road of 
tanglefoot. I would come away from 
HER house on Wednesday evening 
glowing with joy but swearing by my 
manly pride and the fear of public 
ridicule not to return sooner than 
Saturday at the earliest. But some- 
how Thursday would prove to have 
a hundred and fifty hours and eight 
p. m. found me back on that little side 
veranda, just as Monday and Tuesday 
nights had. 

I was ordered away to relieve for 4 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


few days. The morning of my return 
witnessed a soft-and-low telephone 
conversation, from behind a tightly 
closed door and during a minute care- 
- fully chosen with the other clerks’ 
attention taken by customers. Then 
an. order went to the livery stable for 
four o’clock. 

I was acting accountant at the time 
with not a single capable clerk in the 
branch. It was a terribly busy Mon- 
day with the office thronged, but 
promptly at four I slipped away from 
where the people so furiously raged 
together into the hallowed atmosphere. 
We drove far out into the hills,- had 
supper with a sympathetic aunt, then 
slowly back to town in the cool of the 
grandest evening of that year. At 
10:15 I came in and opened up the 
vault door. Those dubs had not even 
succeeded in balancing the supple- 
mentaries. Drafts were lying about, 
only half written, the cash book hope- 
lessly muddled and the teller’s book a 
mass of unbalanced columns. Recog- 
nizing the manager’s figures here and 
there I couldn’t help smiling. His 
clerking days were outside the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant. He always 
got in a stew if he had to compute the 
interest on a demand note. 

It took me till half past two in the 
morning. It was a long, long pull, 
but I got everything up, inked in and 
ruled off. In the morning the frown- 
ing chief bustled into his room and sent 
for me. I listened to his woeful tale, 
knowing that he believed everything 
still topsy-turvy, and then I calmly 
informed him that we needn’t feel so 
desperate about it, as everything was 
in apple-pie order to commence the day. 

“What?” he roared. can’t 
After he had accompanied me all 
around and blushed a few times at not 
finding the slightest kink in my work, 
he flattened out into quite a human 
being. 

“Here—Jones,”’ he called, as he 
strode back to where he belonged, 
meaning that I should follow and 
listen, ““You annoyed me exceedingly 
yesterday.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, feeling neverthe- 
less that he was allowing himself to 
become controlled by a gentler senti- 
ment. 

“And you certainly know better than 
to leave like that.” 

“Yes, sir?’ It is always best to 
confess when you are found out. 

“I know where you were, 
know.” There was an ill-concealed 
twinkle that told my instinct that the 
barometer was rising. 

“I’m sorry I inconvenienced you—” 
I offered. 

“That sort of thing’s all right but—” 
he broke off his own sentences and 
after a few seconds turned with a 
contented grunt to his heavy morning’s 
work, reading the papers, and 
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If You Sort Coins-- 
You Need This Machine 


It Cuts Cost by 


_ Saving Time 


5¢ 10% 


Fully Guaranteed 


25¢ 50¢ 


Low Priced 


Motor Driven 


Accurately sorts 


1200 coins per minute 72000 coins per hour 


You have long needed this little time saver. It takes the 
“headache” and “backache” out of'the tedious and ex- 
pensive task of sorting coins. Attach it to any lamp 
socket and it is always ready for instant use. 


It assorts a mere handful or a bushel of mixed coins with 
guaranteed accuracy—1200 per minute—72000 per 


hour. Every coin always in plain ‘sight. No danger of 
lost money. 


It is neat, portable, simple, low priced, long lasting and 
unconditionally guaranteed. It weighs less than 23 pounds. 
It is 21 inches long, 10 inches wide and 10 inches high. 
Blackenamel finish. Constructed of solid metal throughout. 


Sent on approval 


No cost No obligation 
Send for yours today 


A post card will do 


COINOMETER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Coin Sorting, Coin Counting, Coin 
: Packaging Machines, Coin Wrappers, 
Bank Utilities since 1912 


102 East Atwater Street. Detroit, Michigan 
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Oplex Electric Signs 
BER 
K 


OPLEX Electric Signs 
are day signs as 
well as illuminated night 
signs —raised, snow- 
white glass letters on a 
dark background. They - 
have the most artistic 
designs, greatest reading 
distance, lowest upkeep. 
cost. 

Let us send you a sketch 

showing an Oplex Sign 

for your bank. 


The Flexlume Sign Co. 
Electrical Advertising 
27 Kail Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory 


Flexlume Sign Co., itd. 
Toronto, Ont. 


_ Something New in Interest Tables! 


' ILLHOUSE INTEREST TABLES show at a glance interest for , 
one month (without a single addition) at 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 
per cent per annum on any sum (in even dollars) ‘from. $1 to $3,000. 


They also show payments necessary to meet any kind of monthly install- 
ment loan, or monthly payment contract in equal payments including 
principal and interest at 5, 6, 7, 8,9 and 10 per cent per annum for 
periods from 3 to 198 months. 

They furnish other information especially valuable to banks, building 
and loan associations, real estate dealers, installment houses or any 
person, firm or corporation having occasion to figure interest monthly. 


Send for your copy today. Price $5.00 
V. P. HILLHOUSE, Author and Publisher, Topeka, Kan. 


THE BABY 
TYPEWRITER STAND 
SAVES SPACE 


and 


TIME 


A strong, well-built 
Stand, five-ply oak, 
veneered top, 17 4" 
x14”. Will last a life- 
time. Easy to move 
about. Suitable for 
small office and home 
use. 26” high. 

Write for our proposition 
Auto Parts M{g.Co. 


1819 Trombly Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


F.0.B, DETROIT 
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Bankers’ 1000 large Letterheads) Only 
Letterheads 200. Letterheads & $13.75 
Beautifully tor bet 


* 1500 & 1000 1-2 Ltrhds . $13.75 
Lithographed 400 1.2 sise Letterheads. $18.78 


6000 large Letterheads . . . . $23.75 


CUSTOMERS FROM Lithographed on Good Bond 
MAINE TO CALIFORNIA Paper. Write for Samples. 


KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO., 750 Teutonia Ave. , Milwaukee, Wis. 


Absolute Time Records 


Know to the minute when work is started 

and finished; when orders are received 

and delivered; when letters are received 

and answered. 

Kastens Time Stamps cost little, are 

built for long service, and work quickly, 
y and 


Se d f talog showing 


stens, 421-425W. 27th St..NewYork,N.Y._| 


Through a typographical errorin the advertisement of the 
Stationers Loose Leaf Co. in the April issue the number 
of Faultless Turning Post Ledgers sold to the Niagara 
Falls Electric Service Co. was shown as 18 instead of 31. 


THE BURROUGHS 


mumbled, “You could be a first-class 
man, Jones—if you were married.” 
* 


What a giddy letter! Yet, for me, 
would you believe it, my dear boys and 
girls, the evening—this dark, rainy, 
cheerless night—has seemed endless. 
One of those drip-drip-dripping yet 
mercilessly silent chain of hours, 
through which he feels nothing but 
drowsy memories, numb languor and 
sighs. I have written only one in ten 
of my thoughts of other years. With 
you all in mind I realize, ah! how | 
realize as time flies, that, 

“A boy’s will is the wind’s will.” 

And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts. 

Sincerely yours, 
THE OLD STAGER 


In Which the Cashier Learns 
the Law 


(Continued from page 20) 


not mean the transaction is illegal or 
that you will incur any penalty by 
buying and selling those cows, but only 
that if any dispute arises with the man 
selling the cows to you, you will be 
without any remedy in court.” 

“Well, there certainly must be some 
way of doing it,”’ insisted Mr. Gage. 

“There is,” replied Updyke, ‘“‘and 
probably these other banks have fol- 
lowed some such plan as this: Organize 
a small syndicate among your stock- 
holders and let the syndicate do the 
business. It can be financed by the 
bank, of course, the matter of security 
being settled by ordinary banking 
rules, but don’t have the bank the buy- 
ing and selling agency. This is dis- 
cussed very fully in Volume 7 of Corpus 
Juris, about the latest text law we 
have, and I read on pages 808-809 from 
the opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court in Ottawa Nat. Bank 
vs. Converse, 200 U. S., 425-439: ‘No 
authority, express or implied, has ever 
been conferred by the statutes of the 
United States upon a national bank to 
engage in or promote a purely specu- 
lative business or adventure.’ The 
purchase by your bank of a carload of 
cows would certainly be a speculative 
venture.” 

“Well, I'll get ten of my stockholders 
together and form that little syndicate. 
I’ll lend each man $1,000 on his per- 
sonal note, and the syndicate can buy 
and sell the cows. That will be all 
straight, won’t it?” asked the banker. 

“Certainly,” replied the lawyer. 
“That’s straight banking business; and 
the more I think of it the moré I feel 
like highly commending the enterprise 
of the idea. It is one of the most con- 
structive things I ever heard of. The 
bank that initiates such an enterprise 
is a real community builder.” 

Thus the Seed Growers became com- 
munity builders on “advice of.counsel.” 
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Thirty-one 


“Ring! Grandpa! 
Ring!—Oh Ring 
Kor Liberty!” 


—And the old Bell Man awaiting his grandson’s cry, rang as he never 


rang before, proclaiming Liberty, Freedom and Happiness ‘‘through- 
out the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 


July 4th was a BIG day in 1776—so big that we have been celebrating it 
ever since. And the Old Liberty Bell which played so important a part on that 
memorable day stands now and forever the symbol of this country’s independ- 
ence, beloved and cherished by all. 


Is it any wonder then, that its replica, the 


Liberty Bell Home Savings Bank 


-wins instant popularity wherever it is introduced ? Not because it is unique —not 

because it holds considerably more money than the average savings bank, but 

Ve because. of the sentiment that all true Americans have for the famous 

; r | | } Liberty Bell. To these people the Bell Bank is more than a 
Ml 


| oeeergers savings bank. It is the Liberty Bell and all that it stands 
for—love of country, freedom, happiness—in savings bank 
. ace : form. Can you say this about any other style savings bank ? 


By 57 In the short two and a half years the Liberty Bell Bank 
iG = has been on the market, over 2,000 bankers throughout the 
bo country have cashed in on it tremendously. These bankers 
pis > have appreciated the fact that the famous Liberty Bell is 
beloved by every American, and because they have, 

. aS 3 their institutions are today enjoying a distinct advantage 


= \ over competition. 
Special Fourth of July Offer 


Ca Fill out the coupon below and mail it 
| today. It will bring full particulars 


%y,. regarding our Special Fourth of July 
il Campaign and the FREE services of our 
Publicity Department. Recently this 
department secured over 10,000 NEW 
ACCOUNTS in 10 DAYS for one of our 


Wi ae customers. kt can do the same for you 
proportionately. 
Uj; 
fi 


------------- 


e Bankers Savings & Credit System Co. 


SS i f Madison Avenue and W. 103 St., 
sto. py : | Please send at once, without obligation to us, full particulars concerning 
: your SPECIAL FOURTH OF JULY OFFER and a sample LIBERTY BELL 
| a re | BANK with key for our inspection. | 
rise 
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Thirty-two 


STRONGHART CO. PATENTE DR 


EUREKA! (We have found it.) This bank has reached mechanical perfection. Our 
Non-pickable Slot, from which coins can not be extracted, and with Eccentric Hinged 
Bottom, which can not be pried open, makes this the best bank manufactured. 


Write us today for sample and our 60-page catalog which 
illustrates over twenty different types of banks 


STRONGHART COMPANY 132023882. Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Leading Manufacturers of Savings Banks and Bank Signs. 


Ever Ready Finger Moistener 


A great convenience for bookkeeping machine 
operators. Every office man should safeguard 
his health by wearing one. Worn in the p of 
the hand, it facili- 
tates turning of 
pages, etc., instant- 
ly, eliminating constant reaching and the unsanitary method 
of moistening finger on tongue. Does not interfere with 
use of hand in writing, adding machine or typewriter 
work. Quickly adjuste ’to fit any hand by slightly bending 
the holder bands. One filling of reservoir lasts several days 
in ordinary use. Consists of felt pad mounted on water 
reservoir, which fits snugly in palm of hand and held in 
place by bands clasping sides of hand. 

Mailed on receipt of price Nickel Plated—75 cents Gold Plated —$2.00 


Ever Ready Finger Moistener Company 
1051 West 7th Street St. Paul, Minnesota 


ARCHITECTS 


BUILDERS 


Bank 


EQUIPMENT 
ENGINEERS 


“A careful study of completed bank buildings will convince 
the officers that the building and equipping of banks must 
be done by trained bank engineers to obtain the best and ~ 
most economical result.’” 


Write for list of banks recently corapleted 


THE BANKERS CONSTRUCTION CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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Just Folks Out There in 
the Lobby 


(Continued from page 15) 


pocket. If it is a pass book, see 
whether it is savings or commercial— 
and direct the customer accordingly. 
If it is a check, the customer can be 
approached with the query, ““Want to 
get that cashed, do you?” If a boy 
without a hat runs in waving a ten 
spot, it means, of course, change, in a 
hurry. And how this anticipation is 
appreciated by the customer} 

But if a Hungarian or Italian or 
Serbian comes in, and stands stolidly in 
the same spot for ten minutes, giving 
no inkling of what his business is, for 
goodness’ sake let him alone. He has 
money to deposit in a savings account, 
and eventually he will put it through 
the window. 

Perhaps it is because the fellow has 
an inherent distrust of banks, and is 
trying to persuade himself at the last 
moment that his money will be safe 
in a savings account. Perhaps he is 
enjoying for the last fond moments 
the feel of his “wad” beneath his belt. 
Perhaps it is just the leisurely old- 
world way of doing business. Any- 
how, let him alone. He will watch for 
a while, and then suddenly step up 
to the window with a roll that will 
stagger the teller. 

Before I came to know this type, I 
made the mistake of trying to an- 
ticipate their wants. 

“Did you want to make a deposit?” 
I asked a burly Italian one afternoon. 

“Na,” was the reply. 

_“Oh—you wanted to withdraw?” 

“Well, what was it you wanted?” 

“T want put da money in!” 

And that’s what they want—and if 
you let them alone, they'll doit. But 
I asked one Hungarian one day if he 
wanted to put some money in—I had 
learned by that time to talk to custom- 
ers in non-technical language and as 
far as possible in words of one syllable 
—and this Hungarian hastily thrust 
back into his pocket a roll of bills that 
he was holding tightly clutched under 
his coat, and with a look of fright ran 
out of the bank! 

There is another kind of customer 
to watch out for, too. An elderly 
gentleman came into the bank one day, 
took a check from his pocketbook and 
stood in the middle of the lobby, 
gazing around at the different windows. 

“You wanted to get that cashed, 
did you?” I asked. 

He nodded. 

“If you'll let me see it I’ll tell you 
just what window to goto,” I continued. 

He showed me the check. 

“The man in number eleven will take 
care of you,” I explained. “Right 
over there.” 

“*T reckon he will,” was the response. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


“T was president of this bank twenty 


. years ago!” 


So in attempting to anticipate the 
wishes of customers, the big thing to 
remember is, in the immortal words of 
Bud Fisher, “‘For the love of Mike, use 
discretion!” 

Under the head of miscellaneous, 
I have grouped all those duties which 
really consist of simply “‘being human.” 

Saying “how do you do” to custom- 
ers, and listening sympathetically to 
their tales of woe or their ambitions or 
their accidents, is absolutely essential. 
It is really just common courtesy. 

But the lobby man must go a step 
further than that. Perhaps my point 
may best be illustrated by a couple of 
examples from my own experience. 

An Italian laborer came into the 
bank one morning carrying in His arms 
a girl of five or six. He was greatly 
excited. 

“X-ray” and “Bambina” were the 
only words I could get out of him fora 
while. When he had calmed down, I 
gathered by painstaking questioning 
that his little girl was very sick and 
that the doctor had urged that an 
X-ray photograph be taken immedi- 
ately. He was a factory doctor, and 
had not made arrangements for the 
matter nor given the father any in- 
structions except to tell him to “Go 
down-town— X-ray bambina!”’ 

Inside of fifteen minutes an appoint- 
ment was made for him at the hospital, 


' and he left the bank with many bows 


and “grazias,” in his hand, firmly 
clutched, a paper giving directions for 
getting to the hospital and asking any 
reader to help him on his way. 

I was proud to know that that man 
had so much confidence in our bank 
that he came to us in his hour of trial — 
and if he was a friend before, just think 
how much of a friend he is now! 

One hot Saturday afternoon, when 
our lobby was especially crowded, an 
old lady carrying an enormous ham 
took her place at the end of one of the 
long lines leading to a savings window. 

I took that ham, wrapped it in clean 
paper, for the- original wrapper was 
torn to shreds, and laid it in one of the 
cages until the old lady had completed 
her business at the window, when she 
came to me to get her ham and 
express her appreciation. 

This may have no connection with 
banking proper, but I believe it is the 
only true method of fulfilling that 
claim of all banks, service. In short, 
the lobby man, as we said at the 
beginning of this article, is put out in 
the lobby to work for the customer, and 
anything that the customer wants it is 
the job of the lobby man to perform if 


he can. 


Now of course all banks cannot have 
lobby men, and many banks do not 
need lobby men except during the 
crowded hours. But the lobby man 
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City National Bank, Galveston, Texas 


THIS Company has executed during the past thirty years some four 
hundred banks—a steady progression—and has in hand at this time 
the following building operations for Banks and Trust Companies. 


COLORADO— MICHIGAN— 
Colorado Spiines..Fiee National Bank Monroe- - ------ The Dansard State Bank 
Denver -------- First National Bank - ; Muskegon - - -- -- The National Lumberman’s 

The United States National Saginaw ~~ National Bank 

ic Drovers National Bank Minneapolis- - - Minneapolis National Bank 

RENNSYLVANIA— 

Pittsburgh - - - Mellon National Bank 
INDIANA— Peoples National Bank 
Terre Haute----- Terre Haute Trust Company Union Trust 
al 
TEXAS— 

KANSAS— 
Independence.--Commercial National Bank Frat 
LOUISIANA— Galveston ------ City National Bank 
New Orleans----Canal-Com’l Trust & Savings WISCONSIN— 
OHIO— | a The Beloit State Bank 
Marietta ......-- The Peoples Banking & Trust Co. Madison- - - - - - -- First National Bank 


We-will be pleased to forward to you our portfolio of 
views—‘‘ The Work of Weary and Alford Company’’ ‘ 


WEARY & ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Thirty-four 


HIS FREE book contains 144 

pages of definite, concise in- 
formation on record keeping forms 
and books, and shows facsimiles 
of many forms which can be sup- 
plied in stock sizes or printed on 
any size sheet you desire. 


Moore’s Loose Leaf Systems 


are used by bankers and financial 
and business houses all over the 
country. Our Loose Leaf and 
Bound Record Keeping devices 
maintain that same excellence of 
workmanship which has charac- 
terized our productg for the past 


80 years. 


Send today for this FREE book. 
If you need special forms our ex- 
perts will prepare them from your 


ideas and specifications. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP. 
Established 1839 


Manufacturers of Loose Leaf and 
Bound Record Keeping Devices 


1183 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING 


Morel Effect 


The impression your savings depositors 
carry away is not temporary—it’s lasting. 
Above all it must include a feeling of 
security—a sense of protection—a knowl- 
edge that frauds are impossible. Inkless 
Finger Prints never fail to impress de- 
positors with this sense of security. It is 


the surest 


Means 


of positive identification—infallible. This 
method is clean, sanitary and pleasant— 
no ink or soiled fingers. It saves time 


and gives permanent 


INSURANCE 


Poor writers and “cross mark makers” 
appreciate Inkless Finger Print identifi- 
cation. It protects the depositor—your 


Teller—and you, Mr. Banker. 
Write Now! 


Bauder Identification Co. 


Astor Trust Building, New York 


SECTION 


is simply another example of the 
division of labor. The lobby man 
relieves the tellers of what is ordinarily 
a part of their work, in order that they 
may speed up on the mechanicalend. If 
the bank is small, or it is not crowded, 
then it is up to every teller to play 
“lobby man” for that part of the lobby 
which is in front of his window. And 
he too as well as the lobby man must 
learn to “be human,” and to remember 
that “‘folks is folks.” 


For Workers Among But 
Not Of Us 


(Continued from page 17) 


came up to one of the savings windows 
in the Capital Trust and Savings Bank 
and deposited $50. When asked how 
he happened to come there, the young 
man replied: “I’m stepping out from 
the crowd. I’m going to build a bank 
account.” 

The plan calls for one poster per 


-month. Each of the series of twelve— 


the campaign extends over a period of 
one year—has been designed and 
executed by an illustrator of national 
fame. Among the artists who have 
contributed to the series appear the 
names of Charles B. Falls, winner of 
the first prize for the best poster 
design for the memorial to American 
heroes; Walter Whitehead, painter of 
notable war posters; Franklin Booth, 
one of America’s greatest illustrators; 
Lucille Patterson Marsh, famous for 
her paintings of children; and F. G. 
Cooper, whose humorous pictures are 
contributing to the gayety of the 
nation. 

The appeal of the poster is universal, 
and the movement is therefore not 
confined to the larger industrial cities 
alone.. On the contrary, it is designed 
to reach every one, in small towns as 
well as large, in an effort to restore 
that wonderful spirit of thrift which 
was such a powerful factor in providing 
the sinews of war. 

Already one or more banks in the 
following cities have adopted the 
poster plan: San Francisco, Spokane, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Albany, Baltimore, Nashville, 
Duluth, Bangor and a score of smaller 
towns. 

The campaign is only now getting 
under way, even in those cities and 
towns where it has been adopted, but 
if we know anything of the psychology 
of the human mind, it is destined to 
have a most beneficial influence on the 
individual lives of thousands of men 
and women whom the posters and the 
follow-up solicitors reach, and to aid 
markedly in the movement to Ameri- 
canize and uplift the foreign-born 
workers in the United Statés, too many 
of whom are among us, but not of us. 


THE BURROUGHS 


© 


Here is the 
Organization 


Which 


(a) analyzes before it acts; 
(b) serves each client in- 
dividually ; 

(c) acts as an integral de- 
partment of the bank’s 
business; 

(d) has a record of eleven 
years of result getting 
campaigns; 

(e) grows only on the 
strength of its sincere 
and conscientious ser- 
vice; 

(f) specializes in financial 
advertising exclusively; 


= 


and you may learn of its 
character and activities and 
experience without obliga- 
tien by writing for its pro- 
posal for your bank. 


Most Important Invention 
In OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Writing Bed 


THE- 


NEW GUNN DESK 


Dees Away with DISFIGURED OFFICE DESK TOPS 
eliminates the use of plate glass and blotters 


Wears like iron. Feels like kid. A ive in Restful 
to the e No varnish to mar. Impervious to ink and stains. 
Sample showing construction and full particulars, mailed FREE 


The GUNN FURNITURE Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
“Thirty years -builders of Desks’’ 


NEW YORK BRANCH, No. 11 E. 36th Street. 


TO EVERY BANK 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING 
* HOUSE isthe only financial maga- 
zine published that reaches one or 
more of the officers of every bank and 
trust company in the United States. 
It offers exceptional opportunities to 
advertisers interested in reaching 
this field effectively and economically . 


Write for rates and further information. 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit, Michigan 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


Thirty-five 


Better Work in Less Time 


THE BYRON TYPEWRITER CABINET is the most remarkable 
time-saver and efficiency promoter ever introduced to bankers. By 


keeping stationery, envelopes, special forms, carbons, 
etc., in separate, easily accessible compartments, it saves the 
time of both the stenographer and the dictator. In the saving 
of time alone the BYRON TYPEWRITER CABINET pays 
for itself many times over. 


Model 100-A Byron Typewriter Cabinet 


The popular Model 100-A Byron, illustrated at the left, is 
the ideal desk for those banks in which stenographers must 
combine clerical work with their stenographic duties. Simply 
push the typewriter all the way back and you have a 
i : roomy table more comfortable and convenient than a table 

me ; of standard height. 


Small boy on busy Saturday after- 
noon: Kin you open this bank fer me, 
mister? 

Teller, wearily taking bank from 
small boy and opening it: Why, it’s 
empty! 

Small boy: Sure, I know it—I just 
wanted to see what it looked like on 
the inside. 


Write ror Furtuer InrormMation AND 


What's the Difference? 


A teller called “Short”? was exceed- 
ingly pained 


Descriptions or OrnerR Byron Mopets 


Byron Typewriter Cabinet Co. 
1348 32nd Street LOUISVILLE, KY, 


Model 100-A 


42x28 1-2 inches when 
20 inches wide, closed, are 
es le, closed 


At the trouble his nick-name im- 
plied — 
“For over and over I’m short,” he 
explained, 
“And I’m Short when I’m over,” 
he sighed. 


Good Banking Practice 


New teller (to assistant cashier): 
There’s a girl at my window wants to 
cash this check—can’t produce identi- 
fication. What had I better do? 

Assistant Cashier: How old a girl? 

New Teller: About nineteen—. 

Assistant Cashier: What does she 
look like? 

New Teller: Why, she’s a mighty 
good-looking woman, I’d say—yellow 
hair, blue eyes, swell fig—. 

Assistant Cashier (brusquely): Keep 
your mind on your own figures. How 
many times do I have to tell you that 
in case of doubt an officer should pass 
on a question? Send the girl up to my 
office at once. 


in Machine Bookkeeping 


The only binder that holds the sheets securely, when unlocked, and 3 
still allows the instant removal and insertion of one or more sheets by ie 
a simple turn of the oval shaped posts. Easy manipulation of sheets. 


The only binder (vertical style) with 100 per cent expansion at 
all times. 


Sturdy, adjustable and detachable ratchet stands 
Other time saving features. 


Faultless Turning Post Binder 


The President’s Daughter Pays a Visit 


Bank president’s daughter: Daddy 
what makes that man over there act so 
funny? Look—he jumps up and 
down, and he runs his hands through 
his hair, and then he says something 
bad, and then he slides his finger up 
and down a sheet of paper! 

Bank president: Yes, daughter— 
he often acts like that. I presume he’s 
a little off. 

Daughter: Oh! I hope he isn’t 
dangerous? 

President: Well, sometimes he is, 
when he’s like that. You see we have 
him in a cage. 

Daughter: But Daddy— he looks 
worse than just a little off! I think 
he’s positively unbalanced! 

President: Just that, my dear. 


Sold by 
Leading Stationers 


Write for 
Circular T. P. C. 


“NON-SLIP* 


Posts 
Daughter: Well, if he stays that Oval-sbaped pests Milled pets 
way you'll have to put him in an in- pe 
stitution, won't you? ' instantly Capacity — 200 to 1100 Accounts during posting 


President: That depends upon how 
unbalanced he is. Let’s find out. 
(Raising his voice) O John — how much 
off are you? (Daughter gasps.) 

John: Three cents! 


STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO., Milwaukee, Chicago, New York \ 
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Thirty-six 


Save Time, Space and Increase Efficiency 


In Your Bookkeeping Department 


The Bookkeeping Department of the Citizens State Bank of Chicago, Illinois 


HIS illustration shows the “Combination Desk” with the top folded up and 
+ our special electric fixture adjusted over machine and ledger, giving the best 
light for the most important part of the bookkeeper’s work—that of recording. 
The vice-president of a bank recently said: “Every bank using the bookkeeping 
machine should use your desk.” 

Patented in U. S. March 30, 1920, No. 1334949 
March 31, 1921, No. 203767 by A. S. Falls, Chicago 
The Falls 


Bank Desk Company (N°!) £408 Oskenwald Avene 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE LAST WORD IN BANK ADVERTISING 


Just issued from the press 


**MacGREGOR’S BOOK OF BANK ADVERTISING” 


includes within its covers everything that the banker needs to know to plan and conduct an adver- 
tising campaign for his institution intelligently and effectively. It covers the subject thoroughly, and 
the reader can rest assured that every idea and suggestion therein has stood the test of actual use. 
It eliminates costly experimentation. Its conclusions are not merely the result of one man’s experience 
and observation. T.D. MacGregor is an editor as well as an author. He has set down in this work 
the results of the experience of hundreds of others who have been successful in advertising banks and 
trust companies in the past ten years or more. 


The book not only outlines the whole theory and practice of bank advertising, but it also contains 
thousands of paragraphs which may be used in the actual preparation of advertising matter. These 
paragraphs cover every conceivable subject which may be advertised in connection with bank and trust 


company service, covering commercial , Savings, trusts, safe deposit, investments, insurance 
and real estate. 


400 pages. Illustrated. Price $5.00 postpaid. Ask for full descriptive circular, 
or the book will be sent on approval to any bank or trust company. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 253 Broadway, New York 


ADVERTISING 


Look it up in Cram’s 


The sure and quick way to settle any question of geo- 
graphical information or commercial statistics is to look 
it up in Cram’s. For more than half a century business 
men all over the country have relied upon Cram’s Atlas. 


CRAMS MODERN 
REFERENCE ATLAS 


The new census edition fully maintains the high stand- 
ard that was established by the George F. Cram Co. in 
1867. New maps and new census statistics, with all 
descriptive matter rewritten and brought down to date. 


Price $19.50, prepaid anywhere in the U. S. 
Descriptive checula?, with sample maps, sent on request. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 


Atlas Headquarters. Established 1867. 
113 N. Market St., CHICAGO. 119NassauSt., NEW YORK 


Size 12x15 inches, weight 10 Ibs. , 496 
pages of maps including $0 farwe 
places 


ore 250 
J exed. Printed on finest quality heavy map 
paper--bound in buckram. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


All the World Is Our Field 
of Trade 


(Continued from page 10) 


allowe our first allegiance and devotion, 
[ shall recommend to our own board of 
directors that we subscribe for our own 
proportionate and reasonable share.” 

This was a very fine, and, I believe, 
correct thought, even though it in- 
volved our supplying the sinews of 
war to a belligerent engaged in war 
against a nation with which we were 
at that time on terms of immemorial 
peace. It was America first. It meant 
keeping the packing industries of the 
country going,- and indirectly high 
prices for the farmers of the West. It 
meant full-blast for our mines and 
factories and incidentally higher wages 
all around. After all, these were our 
initial contributions to the preserva- 
tion of the ideals of democratic govern- 
ment throughout the world. 


Today the demands for support of . 


foreign credits is greater than in 1915, 
and this demand is far more “‘vital,” 
as General Dawes put it, to the 
industry and commerce of the Ameri- 
can nation, and for the preservation 
of our export trade, than in September, 
1915... . 

Of course, England and France would 
have been able to make their purchases 
in some way even if we had not given 
them the loan; they might, however, 
have lost the war. And by the same 
token foreign buyers will be able to 
arrange credits for at least a minimum 
of their needs in the American markets. 
But the technique and apparatus 
offered us through the plan of the 
Foreign Trade Financing Corporation, 
puts the whole thing on a permanent, 
broad and comprehensive basis, which 
will at once secure for us and for the 
next hundred years or more, our 
present unique position of world clear- 
ing house, banker and general 
furnisher. 

In my judgment, as one having, if I 
may reiterate the fact, an academic 
and practical knowledge of the tech- 
nique of exports, the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation proposal is the 
one great economic idea, so far as 
America is concerned, that has grown 
out of the war. It should be under- 
written in twenty-four hours after it is 
offered to the public. 


New York the Thirteenth 
In Line 


New York is the thirteenth state 
that has recently enacted legislation 
permitting its state banks to invest in 
the capital stock of Edge law corpora- 
tions. This removes legal obstacles to 
such investment on the part of stale 
chartered banking institutions and pre- 
pares the way for the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation. 
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Increases Savings Deposits 


Stone s Thrift 


EALIZING the banker’s need for an effective and economical method of constantly preaching . 


the value of systematic saving so as to give his bank a closer tie-up with the yearly thrift 
campaign, we have developed a banker’s idea into STONE’S THRIFT CALENDAR. - 


As a builder of savings deposits it has no equal. Its twelve object lesson illustrations — 
a different one in colors for each month—are never-tiring reminders to save and keep saving. 
The unusual attractiveness and usefulness of the calendar insure that it will be hung in the most 
convenient location on the walls of your depositors and prospective depositors where it will be 
constantly referred to. 


The character and strength of the illustrations are such that every glance at the calendar 
leaves a lasting impression of the value of thrift, and with the name of your bank printed in bold 
type right under the illustration, there is an immediate and lasting tie-up. 


Insures the Success of Your Thrift Campaign 


STONE’S THRIFT CALENDAR is perfectly printed in Stone’s two-color way on an 
excellent grade of paper made especially for it. A twelve-sheet, full size calendar with Sundays 
and national holidays printed in colors. In addition each page contains a list of dates of important 
eee events whose anniversaries occur in that month, and a space for memorandum under 
each date. 


The THRIFT CALENDAR offers a certain method of insuring a maximum return from 
vour thrift campaign because with its picture lessons, appropriate quotations and. day after day 
repetition it actually creates the desire to save. 


Write for samples and prices stating quantity you can use 


THE STONE PRINTING & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Established 1883. Capital and Surplus, $500,000.00 
“Pioneers in Calendar Advertising”’ ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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THE CHECK BOOK THAT 
Opens Absolutely Flat 


THE FALCONER REMOVABLE CHECK BINDER 


Works like a loose leaf memorandum book. The used stubs lie flat on 
one side and the checks on the other. No writing up-hill over the 
humps, no cramped handwriting. Eliminates holding down stubs with 
one hand while entries are made with the other. Every inch of stub 
is available for writing. 


Can be used over and over again. Soon saves its cost and then begins to 
show a handsome profit. Booklet CB and a sample binder will‘ be 
sent without obligation. Write today. 


THE FALCONER COMPANY 


Bank Stationers : Lithographers : Printers 
GAY AND WATER STS. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Actually Cheaper Than Bound Check Books 


makes a better impression 


ait HAT part of your organization 
wats which comes in contact with 
your customers must be represen- 
tative, whether it be man, building 
or stationery. 


A neat, dignified lithographed letter- 


head is a most effective advertise- 
ment. 


The checks you give your customers remind 
them of you. Be sure that they represent 
the character and responsibility of your bank. 


Like all Mann products, Mann’s litho- 
graphed letter-heads, checks, statements, 
etc., are of the highest quality. 


Spécimens will be gladly sent on request. 


Blank Books— Bound and Loose Leaf — Lithographing, 


tinuously for fifty-five years. 


THE CENTRAL Printing, Engraving—Office Stationery and Supplies 
NATIONAL BANK of 
Philadelphia uses litho- WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 
graphed letter-heads and PHILADELPHIA 

lithographed checks exe- FOUNDED IN 1848 

cuted by us. This bank has 

used Mann products con- New York Offices: 261 Broadway 
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THE BURROUGHS 
Banking as a Career--A Ques: 


tion of Preparedness 
(Continued from page 12) 


monotonous routine, necessary, but 
without interest. 

Whatever justification there may 
have been in the past for assuming this 
attitude, it has now completely gone by, 
The modern bank executive selects the 
right man for the right place with the 
same eye as does the head of any large 
industrial corporation. It is no longer 
a question of waiting for dead men’s 
shoes. It is now only a question of 
preparedness, of being fitted and quali- 
fied for the next rung in the ladder. 

In the banking business one hears a 
good deal about “‘influence”’ as a means 
of getting along. While good intro- 
ductions are not to be undervalued, 
nevertheless, when once started, a 
man’s ability and attention to duty are 
the only things that will permanently 
establish him. We see a lot of young 
fellows going around today looking for 
jobs with advancement. They try one 
place, don’t like it or find it too hard, 
and forthwith decide to quit and search 
for a place where advancement will 
come a little easier. The trouble with 
those fellows is they don’t know that 
there isn’t such a thing as a job 
with advancement —unless the person 
occupying the job has advancement in 
him. Advancement is not a job 
quality. It’s a personal quality. True 
advancement can’t be handed to you 
on a golden platter. You have to 
qualify for it. You have to win it. 
Some jobs offer better opportunities 
for advancement than others, but the 
right kind of fellow will find some 
advancement, something to learn in 
any job. The one who hasn’t the 
advancement quality in him will not 
advance himself in the finest job in the 
world. 

The careers of some of our greatest 
bankers and financiers are shining 
examples of what any young bank man 
can accomplish through hard work 
supplemented by well-chosen studies 
at home or at school. Frank A. 
Vanderlip, former president of the 
National City Bank, of New York, was 
but a poor boy, forced to leave school 
at an early age to earn his living. 
From the days when he worked in a 
machine shop and lived with his par- 
ents in Aurora, Illinois, he spent every 
minute of his spare time in self-im- 
provement —studying the history and 


science of banking and economics. 


Later, when he became a reporter for 
an investment agency in Chicago, 
night and morning, on the trips to and 
from the city, he read, while his friends 
played pinochle. * For every step in his 
career he was prepared by constant 
study, an insatiable appetite for new 
knowledge and an unflagging capacity 
for hard work. It was those elements 
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Barshal Safe Deposit Boxes 
Give You Complete Control 
of Your Safe Deposit Banking 


They eliminate the burdensome charges 
of unrented boxes. Their price per box is 
lowest. 

Their sterling quality is manifested by 
heavy Bessemer steel plate doors, Yale & 
Towne cast bronze guardkey locks and 
strong Case construction, 

Shipment in 30 days guaranteed insures a 
dependable supply of boxes at all times. 
There is‘a Barshal Safe Deposit Banking 
representative in your locality who will 
call immediately on request. 


The Barshal Line includes Metal Fur- 
niture, Steel Filing Equipment, Orna- 
mental Iron and Bronze Work, Banking 


SH, 


STEEL EQUIPMENT 
CLEVELAND O 


FARSHAL Security 
Safe Deposit Boxes 


Insures Accuracy and 


Speed in Addressing 


Human hands can never efficiently 
perform the detail of addressing. 
Contrast the uncertainty, slowness 
and cost of hand addressing with 
the work of this machine which 
cannot err. The 


Standard Addressing Machine 


helps thousands of banks and other 
organizations save money by re- 
ducing errors and saying time. 


Addresses easily and quickly made on Samce 

Flexible T: riter Stencils—on your own type- 

writer. Your office wy | addresses 1,000 to 

1,200 envelopes every hour. A simple at- 

tachment makes it a practical printing 

device for small bulletins and post ca 
For heading statements and similar 
banking jobs the Standard is — 
larly efficient and economical. 


Write for interesting details of printing feature 


SMART ADDRESSING MACHINE CORP. 
Dept. 50-F Main at Goodell St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Branch—100 William Street, New York 


Representatives in these and other important cities: 
i Supply Co., 

D. C. McDowell, 711 Mutual Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

— St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

R. E. Fleherty, 506 Equitable Bidg., Washi D.C, 


Exclusive territory for 
responsible dealers 


in his character that made Frank 
Vanderlip. They will make any man, 
for there is no substitute for them. 

Charles H. Sabin, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, of New 
York City, the largest trust company in 
the world, was a country boy born and 
reared on a New England farm at 
Williamstown, Mass. For a year or 
more after he was graduated from 
school, he worked on his father’s farm 
and made himself useful around the 
local hotel owned by his father at that 
time. Before he was twenty he went 
to Albany, N. Y., and obtained work 
as a clerk with a large flour mill. 
Here he worked hard and played 
hard. In a short time his fame had 
spread far and wide as a ball player. 
The captain of Albany’s baseball team 
—composed mostly of bank employees 
—figured that if Charlie Sabin could 
be drafted into a bank he would line 
himself up with them, and then they 
would face all comers. So a bank job 
was offered him. 

“I gladly took up banking work,” 
said Mr. Sabin, “‘because I saw in it 
almost limitless possibilities. I had 
had enough insight into business to 
know that the banker and banking 
were important factors in the scheme 
of things, and I felt, therefore, that I 
was making a move that might turn 
out well—that it all depended on my- 
self whether it did or didn’t.” 

As for the monotony, banking, like 
every other occupation, is just as 
monotonous or as interesting as you 
make it. No matter what you may be 
doing — driving a truck, keeping books, 
selling goods, or working in a factory — 
there are two ways of looking at your 
job. One is to feel that you are in a 
treadmill with the door locked. The 
other is to feel that you are part of the 
concern, that you can grow up with it, 
that your work is not a dull grind, but a 
path alive with opportunity. 

There is no monotony about the 
slow, arduous grind always preceding 
the crew race or the decisive football 
match. Why? Because you are 
always looking ahead and thinking of 
the day when your powers will be put 
to the test. 

The question often arises whether a 
country bank is a better training school 
than a city bank. William A. Nash, 
chairman of the board of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank, of New York, 
says: ““The young man who wants to 
get to the top of the banking business 
is likely to have his eyes fixed on New 
York, where the big banks of the world 
are.. It is not the place for him. He 
belongs in the small bank out in the 
country.” Ifa boy goes to a large city 
and gets a footing in a big institution 
he will learn to do his special work and 
will know but little else about what 
happens in the bank. No one will talk 
about investments in his hearing and 


You can increase your deposits and 
make your bank more successful and 
of greater service to the community 
by using direct advertising. 


prints anything thatcan betypewritten, 
handwritten, drawn or ruled—form 
letters with the clean-cut appearance 
of neatly typed originals—bulletins— 
illustrated circulars and forms—with- 
out typesetting, without trouble and 
almost without cost. 


ONLY ONE MODEL 
$43.50 COMPLETE 


The Rotospeed does anything that any stencil 
duplicator can do. It.is simple and accurate. 
It costs less because it is sold by mail. Write 
for samples. We will send you samples of 
Rotospeed work used by other banks and show 
you how you can use the Rotospeed to your 
advantage and profit. 


FREE TRIAL 


We will send the Rotospeed with complete 
equipment on free trial to any bank. Use it. 
Try it out. Compare it with any other dupli- 
cator at any price. It will save its cost before 

ou have to decide whether or not you want to 
tae it. Mail the coupon for booklet, samples 
and further details of this free trial offer. Mail 
the coupon now. 


THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY 
557 E. Third Street Dayton, Ohio 


AILNOW 


The Rotospeed Co. 
557 E. Third St. Dayton, 0. 


Please send me, without ob! 
ition, details of your free tia) 
er, descriptive booklet 
samples of work done on the 
tospeed. 
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“But the Dillon Lock Held!” 


In eleven banks throughout the country Dillon Locks recently 
prevented burglars from gaining admittance to the vaults after the 
regular combination had been completely destroyed. 


The following extracts from letters received from two of these banks are 
typical of letters received from all.eleven. They prove that Dillon Locks give 
POSITIVE PROTECTION against burglars. 

“An attempt to rob our bank was made “During the night of January 17th burglars 
on the night of Sept. 13th. The combination entered our bank and SS the combina- 
lock was punched and the handle wrenched me ut to 

rough the door because your lock operat 
from the —- but y aiet loc k relocked all and held all twelve bolts in place, even 
the bolts and they held. though the combination had been completely 
CHAS. C. BORMAN, Cashier, destroyed. : 
J. W. KREIDER, Cashier, 


The Peoples Bank Co., State Bank of Lecompton, 
Kalida, Ohio. Lecompton, Kansas. 


Dillon Locks Reduce Your inieliliabindi 


In addition to being made positively burglar proof, vault doors equipped 
with Dillon Locks receive a ten per cent reduction in insurance rates. The 
Dillon Lock is a constant, positive protector that needs no watching. It is 
always on the job and will last as long as your vault doors. Relocks all regular 
bolts when combination is destroyed by pulling or punching the pin, destroying 
it with explosives or burning it out with acetylene gases. Operates only when 
door is attacked. 

Dillon Locks, combined with the Dillon Electrical systems of alarms, protect 
the bank against night attacks and daylight holdups. 


We line vaults with 1-4" to 1" Steel 
Write for further information today — 


DILLON LOCK WORKS, Fort Dodge, lowa 


Saves Time for Busy Bankers 


Separate compartments for 
listed and unlisted items— 


1. For checks not listed. 
2. For checks id. 
3. tickets not 


ted. 
4. For deposit tickets 
listed. 


The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you can list them. 


Every minute and every motion can be made to count if you use a Coleman Time- 
Saver Check and Deposit Tray. 

The ideal way to keep checks or deposit slips arranged in convenient order to facilitate 
listing or posting. Enables the operator to save many minutes of valuable time each 
day, and to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. No delay for tellers or clerks; 
the left hand turns up items as fast as the right hand lists them. Apply the principle 
of the currency drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 


’ ‘Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver 
Check and Deposit Trays. Many large banks have equipped all 
machines. No bank too small to use profitably. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR A LIMITED PERIOD 
Price $9.85 f. 0. Detroit, Mich. 


Coleman Time-Saver Company 


1014 Dime Bank Building DETROIT, MICH. 
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he will not be consulted about loans, 
But in a small bank, where before lo 
he may hold several jobs, he will learn 
banking. A big metropolitan bank js 
almost impossible for a novice to 
understand. A small bank ‘and its 
affairs are easily comprehended. 

As I see it, there are three important 


stages or periods in every bank clerk’s - 


career. First, the period of observa- 
tion, as an untrained bank clerk; 
second, the periad of application, as a 
trained bank clérk; and third, the 
period of administration, as a bank 
officer. Just where one will begin and 
the other end is not always easy to 
say. He can make these periods long 
or short as he will; and whether’ or 
not his career shall end in the period 
of close application where every today 
is another yesterday, and every to- 
morrow will be another today, is for 
him to determine. 

First he comes to the bank fresh 
from school, ready to start at the 
bottom, eager to learn, and ambitious 
to become a banker. The first few 
years he spends learning the details of 
various clerical positions. His am- 
bition is stimulated by the fact that 
he is meeting and solving new prob- 
lems every day. He progresses from 
position to position and there comes a 
time in five, six or seven years, accord- 
ing to the size of the institution for 
which he is working, when he has 
mastered all the clerical details of the 
banking business and has become a 
trained bank clerk. He is then fitted 
to fill any position in the bank. He 
has graduated into the second stage. 

And this, my friends, is the danger 
period to his hopes and ambitions. 
This is where a large majority of our 
bank men stop. Why? Because they 
think that in becoming good bank 
clerks they are ready to take the next 
step. They do not realize what a 
tremendous step it is to take. They 
fail to prepare. A bank clerk who has 
attained this height is prone to settle 
back and await his turn. He vainly 
thinks that some day he will be 
singled out by the bank directors on 
account of his exceptional qualities and 
be voted a bank officer. 

Unconsciously he drifts into a rut. 
He is settled into a position to which 
he is best fitted, and performs over 


day after day the same duties without , 


change. His work calls for less and 
less upon his mental powers. He has 
not the stimulus of meeting new prob- 
lems. Yesterday he was a struggling 
bank clerk tackling new and _ hard 
situations. Today he is a master bank 
clerk serving in a steady position in 
which the very ease of accomplish- 
ment is an element of great danger. 
True, he may be learning a little each 
day, but his progress has slowed down 
to a walk. He fits so well into his 


special line of duties that he scarce 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


receives any attention from his 
superiors. 


Now is the time when he should be , 


putting forth his best efforts. Now is 
the time he should be studying and 
pbuilding up for the future. The 
words of Disraeli should be his motto: 
“The great secret of success in life is 
to be ready when your opportunity 
comes.” In other words, “Be Pre- 
pared.” He must stand out as an 
exceptional man among men before 
the directors and officers will ask him 
to become one of them. But having 
won recognition and attained the 
reputation a place will be made for 
him and he will cross the threshold into 
the third stage, a bank officer—the 
goal of every ambitious bank man. 

Let us break off our history here. 
Again our banker is at the bottom of a 
ladder. Again he is mastering diffi- 
culties. His ladder leads to the heights 
of the financial world. His success 
will be whatever he wills it. 

It would be misleading, however, to 
infer that banking is all “grape juice 
and cookies,” as it is not. The 
banking world is full of dissatisfied 
and disappointed men. There are per- 
haps more disgruntled men_ than 
contented. My advice to a bank clerk 
who finds after two or three years of 
service that he is not suited to his 
profession, is to seek another means 
of livelihood before it is too late. If 
one has not the banking instinct and 
temperament —a liking for the things 
a banker must know and do—then the 
best training school in the country 
cannot make him a banker. He will be 
simply a bank clerk all his days. 

“But the fault, dear Brutus, is not 
in our stars, but in ourselves, that we 
are underlings.” Perhaps our dis- 
gruntled friends have been frittering 
their time away dabbling in a thousand 
and one things outside of the bank, 
and forgetting that their jobs should be 
the thing of their lives. Their eyes 
may have been on the calendar and 
clock instead of on their work, and 
good bank men are not paid by the 
hour, but by the job. 

Or they may have been numbered 
among those boys who got through 
school by only half trying, and imag- 
ined that once in a bank they would be 
able to mullvalong somehow, and get 
through business by the same methods. 
You cannot bluff when the time comes. 
For if you depend upon bluff you will 
be like the steamboat on the Sangamon 
River, that Abraham Lincoln once 
told about: it had a five-foot whistle 
and a two-foot boiler, and every time 
the whistle blew the boat stopped. 
The type of men who are wanted in 
banks is the type of man who goes 
to the bar because he means to be a 
judge. 

But granting that banking is full of 
hardships and disappointments, some 
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The Automatic Recording Safe Company, Chicago 


Perfection 
Home 


Safes 


Size 514 x3 34x% 
inches 


Why 


Ate the leading banks in practically 


every state using our home savings 


banks? Why do we sell more home 
banks than all other manufacturers 
combined? 


BECAUSE 
Our home banks have been proven, by twenty 
years’ test in service, to be: (1) the most 
reliable in structure, (2) the most practical in 
design, (3) the most attractive in appearance. 
They are the most popular with depositors 
and the most productive of new accounts and 


deposits. 

AVOID 
Inferior home safes and safes of freak 
novelty t: 3 they areno credit toa bank— 


a waste of time, money and opportunity. 
ience has proven this. 


5805 Banks 


In over 3,000 cities and towns, r epresenting 
every state, are using our modern home 
safes;and the number is increasing daily. 


STYLES OF HOME SAFES 
30 Now Made By Us 30 
16 RECORDING 14 NON-RECORDING 


| SIX STYLES FOR FOREIGN USE | 


In addition to our famous recording safes, we 
make more BOX SAFES than all other manu- 
facturers combined. Our BOX SAFES are 
of modern design and structure. 


Our Home Safes are a PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT — Not an Expense 


This is proven by the fact that banks which 
adopt them continue to use them permanently, 
ordering additional supplies from month to 
month and year to year. 


The Automatic Recording Safe Co. 
Manufacturers of ‘ALL styles of Home Banks 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
(ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS) 


Gold-edge De Luxe 
Bound Book 


The most progressive 
or the most con- 
servative bank may 
be proud of this 
home safe. 


Sample and particu- 
lars sent without 
obligation. 


Read our 
advertisement 
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REDUCING 


THE TIME ELEMENT 
OF CosT 


Time wasted is often more 
costly than distance traveled 
in reckoning the expense of 
converting collection items 
into Reserve cash. Drafts and 
Transit items when collected 
through ordinary banking 
channels consume time in 
three ways: 


1. In Railway mail 
trains 

2. In Post Offices 
awaiting Bank 
opening hours 

3. In Transit Depart- 
ments awaiting 


Bank closing hours 


Our continuously operating 
24-hour Transit Department 
eliminates all of the second 
and most of the third item of 
delay. 

All items handled at par for 
correspondents. 


Nocharge for telegraphic 
transfers. 


ADELPHIA 
"NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STOP paying two 
ten dollars for 
binders or cases 


to file your correspond- 
ence or other papers. A 


RITTENHOUSE 
Paper Fastener 
will bind those papers 


neatly, securely, and at a 
cost of only a few cents. 


RITTENHOUSE 
FLAT FILE 


PAPER Four different —_ A 

est our letter- 

FASTENERS head will bring a FREE 

ARE USED sample. Can be obtained only 

BY OVER from the sole manufacturer. 
1000 Horace F. Clark, Jr. 

BAN KS W.L. & T. Bldg., Washington, D. = 


I pay the transportation charges 
all over the world 


real and others imaginary, the man 
who can do good work under adverse 
conditions, and keep sweet and whole- 
some, is bound to win. Orison Marden 
has said of persistency: ““Give me the 
man who can hold when others let go; 
who pushes ahead when others weaken; 
who advances when others retreat; who 
knows no such words as ‘can’t’ or 
‘give up,’ and I will show you a man 
who will win in the end, no matter 
what opposes him, no matter what 
obstacles confront him.”’ 

So here is one thing to remember 
always about the business of banking, 
and that is that you are the master of 
your own destiny. It is yours to make 
a record of accomplishment if you will. 
Men usually get what they go after 
when they go after it in earnest, and 
you can get what you go after if you 
go after it right. There was never a 
time in the financial history of our 
country when the outlook for bright, 
energetic young bank men was so 
good asitistoday. Those who expect 
to reach the goal must study as well 
as work. If you get into a good bank, 
spend your spare time along definite, 
constructive lines, keep your eyes and 
ears open, and work hard. Let every 
day be the great day, and every chance 
be the great chance, for if the task be 
worthy, it deserves your very best, 
and good work well done, like the 
chickens, always comes home to roost. 


A ‘Teaser’ Idea in Bank 
Advertising 
(Continued from page 22) 
ONSIDERABLE printed matter 
this month. Out of the ruck stand 
the following: “The Foreign Exchange 
Problem,” Columbia Trust Company, 
New York. This book of 124 pages 
written by S. Stern, vice-president, is a 
regular textbook on the subject, amply 
illustrated with charts and right up to 
the minute in its references to current 
conditions in this field. 

Souvenir booklet, the Commercial 
Bank of Stambaugh, Michigan, a very 
creditable piece of work. It is “com- 
piled by the Commercial Bank, Stam- 
baugh, Mich., dedicated to the com- 
munity spirit for the bigger and better 
Stambaugh Township, and distributed 
on the occasion of the Commercial 
Bank’s formal opening, in its new 
quarters.” 

Port of Mobile edition of The Teller, 
published by the Merchants Bank, 
Mobile, Ala. Assistant Cashier J. F. 
McRae, says, “Each edition of our 
house-organ is devoted to some phase 
of Mobile’s development and we have 
obtained very good results.” The book- 
let is illustrated with photographic cuts 
of the city and port and is well worth a 
careful perusal. 

“Yours to Command,” an attractive 
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1 are not merel y, desk 
lamps, they are an eye service. Nature 


made daylight the correct working light 
correct in quality and diffusion. 


The New Daylight Attachment 


constitutes a service to the eyes as well as 
the desk—changing ordinary electric light 


: | intosoft eye-saving daylight. Look for 
| name on green glass shade. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
40 Warren Street New York City 
Lighting Devices since 1874 


i 


The Spirit of 


Accommodation 


rules in our Collection 
Department. Daily we 
look for and have some 
items requiring atten- 
tion of a particular 
kind—much care, pa- 
tience, time and pre- 
cision. 


Send your Memphis 
items to us direct. It will 
mean quicker returns 


UNION & PLANTERS 


BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 


Memphis, Tennessee 


booklet advertising the Women’s De- 
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partment of the New Netherland Bank, 
New York. I'll say it’s a little gem. 

“Distance is no Barrier to Our 
Service.” This proposition is effec- 
tively demonstrated in this fine booklet 
of the Citizens Trust Company, Adams, 
N. Y. A map and appropriate illustra- 
tions add interest to the booklet. 

“The Way to Wealth,” a reprinting 
of Benjamin Franklin’s famous preface 
of an old Pennsylvania almanac is put 
out in handy form by the Saving Fund 
Department of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. The newspaper 
advertising of this booklet proved very 
successful. Requests for copies of the 
booklet came in from all kinds and 
conditions of men and corporations, 
with requests for from one to one thou- 
sand copies. Undoubtedly, Benjamin 
Franklin is still quite popular in his 
own home town. 

“An Investment Primer,” by the 
Bond Department of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis is all that its name 
indicates. 

“Why Your Company Should Have 
a Transfer Agent or a Registrar,” the 
Minnesota Loan & Trust Company, 
Minneapolis. A booklet on this sub- 
ject is quite a rarity. This one is full 
of good points. 

A map and parking regulations of 
the downtown district of Cleveland has 
been issued for compliricntary distri- 
bution by the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. 

The American is a good house-organ 
published by the American Bank of 
Commerce and Trust Company, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Regarding a booklet entitled “‘Per- 
sonal” issued recently by the Fulton 
Trust Company of New York, Vice- 
president Charles M. Van Kleeck 
received a letter from a gentleman in 
Fall River, Mass., who said: 

Thank you very much for the 
booklet entitled ‘Personal.’ It is in- 


‘deed interesting to me, inasmuch as the 


text is most excellent and the job of 
printing very much to my liking. 

“A very wise old man told me many 
years ago that yellow should never be 
used as a sign for a plague as he had 
noticed business houses having yellow 
delivery wagons were most successful. 
He held, therefore, that yellow was a 
lucky color and my hope is, that it has 
proven and may prove true in its use 
by your printer.” 

The Equitable Trust Company Month- 
lyis the name of a good house-organ 
published by the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. Itisillustrated 
with fine half tones. E. D. Prince is 
editor. 

The “pictorial number” of Service 
(May, 1921), issued by the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, 
takes its readers on a tour of inspection 
via photographs of every department 
and some of its welfare activities. 


Forty-three 


COUNTS 


1200 Coins: 


¢ MINUTE 
0 


FreeTrial 


PACKAGES 


400 Coins.2 


Sy PER MINUTE > 
Q 


How Long Does It Take You to 


Accurately 
Count 


and 


Package 


A Speedy, Accurate, Durable, Portable, Low-Priced Coin Counting and Packaging Machine 


It is a revelation in banking efficiency. Many bankers say it saves them 
the services of one employee—as indispensable as your telephone, adding 
machine or typewriter. You have long needed it. Counting fractional 
coins by hand is usually inaccurate and always costly—it must be done 
—why not do it the quick and easy way—time has a money value. The 


machine itself in use is its own salesman. Send for trial today. A post 
card will do. 


Coinometer Co. 
al rte, 102 E. Atwater St. 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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Forty-four THE BURROUGHS 


Cashier Says: 


‘*As valuable to us as to a large city bank’”’ 


These advantages to the bank : 
Speed and absolute accuracy in addition and sub- 
traction. 


Posting to ledger and statement always up to 
date, with customer’s balance automatically com- 
puted. 

Quick, easy, accurate proof of all posting. 

Automatic detection of overdrafts. 

Economy in ledger stationery. 


Easy to figure average balances on customers’ 
accounts. 


Accounts always in alphabetical order. 
No month-end load of pass book balancing. 
Check files never clogged with old vouchers. 


More work with same bookkeeping force—no 
operator problem. 


SECTION 


Adding — Bookkeeping — Calculating © 


ADVERTISING 


During their first 21 years in business Lavern 
W. Lazell & Company, bankers in Stockton, N. Y,, 
posted their ledgers with pen and ink. Then, in 
November, 1918, they bought a Burroughs Book- 
keeping Machine. 

Since that time the bank’s business has increased. 
more than one third, but no additional help— 
either mechanical or clerical—has been required, 
Machine posting of customers’ ledgers and state- 
ments makes it possible to handle more work more 
easily and more accurately with the same force, 

Comparing 21 years of pen and ink with the 
last three years of machine methods, C. E. Olson, 
cashier, has this to say: 

“Efficient bookkeeping is just as important here 
as in a big city bank. Under our old system we 
found we could not do justice to ourselves or to 
our customers. The pass book system was particu- 
larly unsatisfactory from both sides of the counter. 


“We have a great many customers we never see. 
They neglected to get their pass books balanced 
and we could not get rid of their vouchers. And 
it was impossible to balance their accounts unless 
the pass books were available. 


“Our own books were often out of balance. 
Errors frequently crept in; it took time—and 
overtime—to locate them. The help problem was 
serious. About the time we got a new girl properly 
trained, away she went. Sometimes we were 
from a day to a week behind with our posting. 
Then there was the month-end load of pass book 


_ balancing for those who had brought them in. 


“Machine methods have made a surprising difference. 
Our books were transferred in one evening; bank routine 
went on without interruption. The girl who had had trouble 
with the books handled them easily, quickly and accurately 
with the machine. When she got married our assistant 
cashier took over the ledgers, and now takes care of them 
as a side issue in addition to his other work. 


“Our ledgers are always posted up to date, books are in 
balance, statements are out promptly, errors are past 
history, customers are satisfied.” 


This story, in the main, might be the story of any one 
of thousands of banks, large and small, that have installed 
Burroughs Machines for posting ledgers and statements. 
What applies to this farming community of 500 population 
applies with equal truth to metropolitan centers. 


Machines 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Forty-five 


This bank has $10,000 capital and $135,000 
deposits, but despite iis small size finds 
Burroughs methods indispensable 


SHEET NO. NAME James B. Thompson, 
ADDRESS Stockton, N. Ye 
OLD BALANCE DATE | CHECKS IN DETAIL DATE | DEPOSITS DATE | NEW BALANCE 
BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD _2>> MAR 1 5 44485 
44485 MAR 2 0 15.56- MAR 2 0 42929 * 
429.29 MAR 2 2 9160- 5743 - 870 MARZ 2 202.49 MAR 2 2 474.05 
474.05 MAR 23 2550- MAR 2 3 44855 # 
44855 MAR 2 6 113.54- MAR 2 6 33501 
335.01 MAR 2 9 140.50 MAR 2 9 47551% 
47551 MAR 3 37.00 - 18.00 - MARS 0 42051 
42051 APR i 1514- APR 1 40537 # 
405.37 APR 2 2810 - 28.04 - APR 2 34925 % 
34923 APR 685 
63412 APR 6 1091 
62321 APR 7 L.W CAZELL, L. DENISON, vice C. OLSON, 
49261 APR 9 17369 
APRi 87.25 LAVERN W. Lazer & COMPANY 
372.85 APR1i9 3.47 STOCKTON, NEW YORK 


’ April Sth, 1921. 


The merit: Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 


In November, 1918 we installed a Burroughs 
Ledger Posting Machine. We are pleased to advise 
that it has proven itself to be the most helpful and 
satisfactory part of our office equipment. 


We were one of the institutions which felt 
that the Ledger Posting Machines were adapted only to . 
the needs of the larger banks, but we have found our 
ae pga to be of inestimable value to the country 
anke 


In addition to the saving of time and expense, 
we have the satisfaction of know that all our post- 


ing ts done correctly, whereas, under the old system, 
errors were sure to creep in. 


Yours very truly, 


Casrrier 
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Forty-six 


These advantages to the customer: 


Does not have to relinquish pass book, his only 
receipt for deposits. 

No old errors left undiscovered in customer’s 
records through failure to get pass book balanced. 

Easy to reconcile account with monthly state- 
eee which has been proved against bank’s own 
ledger. 

Statement always ready on first of month, or ob- 
tainable on call at any time during month. 

No waiting at window for statement of balance 
at any time. 

Customer may be sure of figure-accuracy in ma- 
chine-made statement. 

Posting always up to date; customer may be sure 
balance is up to date. 

Neat, easy-to-read figures and dates on machine- 
made statement. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Burroughs 


Machines 
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THE BURROUGHS3 


The Customer Says: 


‘Real Service—that’s what I call your system”’ 


Read the letter reproduced on the opposite page. 
It came from a customer of Lavern W. Lazell & 
Company, some time after they had installed a 
Burroughs Posting Machine for their individual 
ledgers. It represents the customer side of satis- 
faction with machine bookkeeping for banks. 


Lazell & Company realize the advertising value 
of up-to-date methods. They know that efficient 
bookkeeping is a real service to their customers. 
As soon as their Burroughs Machine was in 
operation they sent out booklets (provided with- 
out charge by the Burroughs Company) explaining 
the statement system and inviting customers to 
call and see how it worked. 


Says the cashier: ‘The invitation to see our 
machine was accepted by more than 100 people. 
It was surprising to us that so many people did not 
understand what becomes of the public’s money 
after they deposit it in a bank.”’ 


Customers are genuinely interested in the book- 
keeping methods of the bank to which they 
entrust theirmoney. Aside from the direct advan- 
tages to them as depositors, they regard the use 


of up-to-date equipment as evidence of progres- , 


siveness and foresight. 


Bookkeeping with Burroughs Machines is an 
asset on both sides of the counter. To the bank it 
means accuracy, speed, economy, ease of opera- 
tion, flexibility. To the customer it means a 
service that a bank owes its depositors as truly as 
it owes them soundness and safety. 


Commercial institutions by the thousands are coming 
every year to realize the value of machine-made records— 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail concerns alike, regard- 
less of size. Banks are endorsing the use of equipment that will 
give their customers adequate figure information. Banks 
themselves have been leaders in the use of such equipment. 


In such times as these, when economy of operation is the 
watchword in business, no bank can afford to cling to older, 
more expensive, less trustworthy bookkeeping methods. 


Burroughs Machines are made in many different models, 
with a variety of features that adapt them to any figure 
job in any bank. 

There are more than 250 Burroughs offices in the United 
States and Canada. Telephone or write nearest one; a repre- 
sentative will be glad to talk over your problems with you. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Forty-seven 


Customers of small banks appreciate Bur- 
roughs-made statements just as much as do 
the depositors of big city banks 


' iwaccounT LAVERN W. LAZELL & CO., BANKERS ‘ 
STOCKTON, WY. 
. 
MONTH OF 
VOUCHERS RET'D 
+ 
OLD BALANCE _! DATE | CHECKS IN DETAIL DATE | DEPOSITS 1 DATE | NEW BALANCE 
BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD > MAR 15 44485 
44485 15.56- MARZO 42929 % 
42929 1 MAR2Z2 9160- 5743 - mMaR22 20249 MAR 2 2 474.05 
47405 ' MAR23 2550- « MAR23 44855 + 
44855 113.54 - 335.01% 
33564..:! d 
47 55 1 MARS 3 7.0 - ALL AGREEMENTS BUBIECT TO LAGOR TROUBLES FINE ACCIOENTS OF OTHER CAUSES BEYOND OUR CONTROL 
420.51 1 APR 1 
405.37 | APR 2 2810- 
34923, 5 685 - 
‘ APR 7 1 MANUFACTURERS OF 
49261 APR 9 Fruit hk and Dumber 
31892 ! ee 
54318 1 £APR13 87.25- STOCKTON, N. Y. 
45593 APR 1 6 83.08 - 
37285 APR1I9 SAF 
i April 4th, 1921. 
. 
! 


Lavern W. Lazell & Company, Bankers, 
Stockton, New York. 


Gentlemen: 


Real service----that's what I call your 
plan of furnishing a monthly statement with our canceled 
checks. 


After a man has used a lot of gray matter for 
years, trying to remember each month to leave his pass 
book to be balanced, it is a pleasant relief to have 
this worry removed. 


Your new plan affords us a ready means of 
reconciling our account with yours, and I am pleased to 
kmow that there will be no more waiting at the bookkeeper's 
window. 


I have seen your new Burroughs Bookkeeping machine 
at work, and have heard of the Improvements they have made 
possible in your work in addition to the new statement plan. 
You are to be congratulated for your foresight and progress- 
iveness in thus looking after the interests of your many 
depositors. 


Very truly yours, 


Fredrickson hers 


Burrou 
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Forty-eight CLEARING HOUSE 


Cheat the Sun 


Banks with sunny exposures usually have trouble with the sun and its glare and heat. 


If your bank has a sunny side you should equip the windows with WesTERN VENETIAN 
Biinps. They will positively eliminate all your troubles along this line. 


Send for our illustrated catalog. Also send sizes of windows for prices 


Western Blind & Screen Company 


2700 Long Beach Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


602 Wells Bidg. é 
128 N. Wells Street 103 Park Ave. ' 523 Hicks Building 409 E. 10th Street 
Chicago, Illinois New York City San Antonio, Texas Kansas City, Mo. 
ADVERTISING SECTION P PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 


FORM 4070-S0M-6-21-ADv (84949) 
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Billions of dollars 
are ‘‘kept’’ on L. B. Cards 


Billions of dollars in deposits in banks and savings institutions are 
represented by the accounts kept on L. B. Cards. Large and small banks 
everywhere have adopted the L. B. Card ledger for its advantages. 

Here are ten of these banks, serving 1,158,602 depositors, with aggre- 
gate deposits of $820,523,348. 


Total Open Accounts Total Deposits 


Boston Provident Institution for Savings 
in the Town of Boston 105,380 62,862,551 
Brooklyn Williamsburg Savings Bank 119,745 104,089,088 
Chicago Continental & Commercial Trust 
& Savings Bank 91,964 41,713,013 
First Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago 115,000 60,500,000 
Cleveland Society for Savings 92,000 70,000,000 
Detroit Peoples State Bank 105,600 45,800,000 
Minneapolis Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank 88,729 35,214,126 
New York City Emigrants Industrial Savings Bank 196,376 201,620,904 
Bowery Savings Fund Society 164,863 151,771,036 
Philadelphia Western Savings Fund Society 78,945 46,952,630 


There can be no better proof of the superiority of this system for sav- 
ings banks. 


Write for folder ‘‘ The savings bank card ledger—posted by machine’’. 


. 
Card and filing Filing cabinets 
systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 
. . 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 
Albany, 51 State street Portland, Me., 665 Masonic bldg. F. Ww. ween 
Atlanta, 102 N. Pryor — Hartford, 78 Pearl street Providence, 79 Westminster street San Francisco, 539 Market street 
Baltimore, 14 Light stree! Houston, 1116 Texas ave Richmond, 1223-24 Mutual bldg. Seattle, 108 Cherry street 
Birmingham, Vault Floor, Jefferson Indianapolis, 212 Merchants Bank bldg. St. Louis, 805-815 Arcade bldg. Oakland, 305 Thirteenth street 
County Bank bldg. Kansas City, 215 Ozark bldg. St. Paul, 131 Endicott arcade McKee & Wentworth, 
Bridgeport, 989 Main street Louisville, Ky., 508 Republic bldg. Scranton, 409 Connell bldg. Los Angeles, 440 Pacific Electric 
Buffalo, 120-122 Pearl street Milwaukee, 620 Caswell block Springfield, Mass., Whitney bldg. bl 
Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Minneapolis, 428 Second avenue, South Syracuse, 401-407 Gurney bldg. Parker B 
Columbus, 20 South Third street New Orleans, 512 Camp street Toledo, 620 Spitzer bldg. me hey Ty) Field street 
Denver, 450-456 Gas and Electric bldg. Newark, N. J., 31 Clinton street Washington, 743 15th street, N. W. . G. Adams, 
Des Moines, 203 Hubbell bldg. Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver bldg. Worcester, 527 State Mutual bldg. “Salt Lake City, 204-205 Ness bldg. 


FOREIGN OFFICES—London Manchester 


Birmingham Cardiff Paris 
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They meet your need 


Every requirement of your office is met 
in our Steel Storage Units. 


There are seven sizes, from a small card 
size to a full-size legal blank. They 
make instantly available, card records, 
letters, legal forms, insurance policies, 
abstracts, mortgages, cancelled checks, 
filled and inactive ledger leaves, etc. 


These units are light, strong, durable, 
economical, attractive in appearance; 
fire resisting. Drawers operate easily; 
gliding smoothly and easily on their 
sled runners. 


Consult with our nearest representative. 
He'll be able to advise with you about 
the kind best suited to your needs. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators & Manufacturers Loose Leaf & Steel Filing Equipment 


Offices in 52 cities, 
manufacturing plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo, 


Canadian Distributors : 
Copeland - Chatterson, 
Ltd., Brampton, Ont. 
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